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JUVENILE LITERATURE AND THE FORMATION OF 
CHARACTER. 


JUST twenty years ago the house of Lothrop & Co., of 
Boston, published for the first time one of those collections of 
miscellaneous reading for children, illustrated and in brightly 
lithographed covers, which have since become so familiar. A 
small edition was slowly gotten rid of in the two years 
following. To-day the same firm sells of this style of book 
alone, distributed among some twenty different forms, 1,250,000 
volumes annually. They publish besides from 75,000 to 100,000 
copies of bound annuals; and from original manuscripts, an 
average of 75 new books yearly, with a sale of 150,000. With 
the subscription list of Wide Awake and its attendant magazines, 
which runs up now to over 100,000, this reaches a sum total of 
1,580,000 books of purely juvenile literature, graded to meet the 
requirements of all ages between infancy and manhood. Remem- 
ber this is the record of but a single firm in a single city, and 
that there is scarcely a publishing house of any size in any large 
American town which does not make additions to the vast 
number. While it is but fair to state that Lothrop leads in the 
stupendous amount of his sales, many other houses press closely 
upon his figures. Harpers, the Century Company, Lippincott, 
the Appletons, and others show almost as large provision for 
the wants of youth, in their several departments. The four lead- 
ing magazines, St. Nicholas, The Youth's Companion, Harper's 
Young People, and Wide Awake, count three-quarters of a miilion 
of subscribers; and among their contributors are some of the 
choicest names in politics, in science, in art, and in literary 
work of the known world. In addition there comes from across 
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the water a host of novel and beautiful things to swell the final 
amount. The admirable and infinitely varied treatises which 
French ingenuity has put into the form of narrative or fiction 
to beguile the imagination into acting as interpreter to the intel- 
lect; the equally diversified but not always so carefully finished 
work of English book-makers; and the folk-lore and fairy-tales 
of Germany and Denmark weigh down the shelves of out book- 
sellers. This would alone give an enormous amount in numbers 
if one could reach the figures. On one of the pages in a late 
issue of Scribner there is a list of 71 new fine-art juveniles, all 
reprints from earlier English editions. The American Publishers’ 
Weekly, giving in February, 1889, the résumé of work in this 
department during the .preceding year in the United States alone, 
gives the number of individual new works—without counting 
new editions of older publications—at 487; remarking, meantime, 
that the list is rendered incomplete by the failure of so many 
houses, especially in the West, to send in their statements. 
There are to be added to this importations of British authors of 
other new juveniles to the number of 112. The same paper 
states that ‘nowadays books addressed to young people are so 
admirably written and illustrated that adult readers are glad to 
use them, which renders it difficult for one who desires to classify 
to know under which heading they should be placed.” The 
figures here referred to show 470 juveniles as against 1,314 novels 
in England, and 487 juveniles against 1,022 novels in this 
country. In neither case does this estimate include magazines. 
Unfortunately there is no account which would give the number 
of copies sold from this bewildering array; but taking Mr. 
Lothrop’s average as a basis of estimate, there would be not 
less than 1,200,000 individual volumes, with reprints in the shape 
of miscellaneous collections which would count at least 5,000,000 
more. 

If these statements could but be taken to represent a similar 
plethora of intellectual development what. happiness for all 
concerned. But I have not even been able to reach any approxi- 
mately correct estimate of the number of comparatively useful 
books sold, as against those comparatively useless or worse. The 
“penny dreadfuls’’ of England, the five-cent pamphlets of 

eadle’s wretched detective stories, the degraded style and 
doubtful influence of such papers as the Fireside Companion will 
count their millions in the list as well as Stevenson’s Kidnapped 
or St. Nicholas. In spite of the reformatory and educational, 
work of our public libraries and schools, our Chautauquas and 
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Reading Unions, the readers of this worse than worthless litera- 


‘ture mount every year into hundreds of thousands, and publishers 


are found reckless and vile enough to sow those seeds of death 
for sake of the filthy profits they receive. It is only a few 
seasons since Peck’s Bad Boy, a work as subversive of manliness, 
of reverence, of uprightness, and of refinement as if it had been 
framed by some infernal ingenuity solely for purposes of perver— 
sion, sold its 250,000 copies; and made the fortunes of author 
and publisher when it should have been the disgrace of both. It 
is safe to say that each one of those 250,000 books passed 
sooner or later through the hands of at least two or three young 
people before it found its way to oblivion; and every one counts 
for as much in the sales-list of those years as a copy of Bible 
stories or a volume of Robinson Crusoe. 

This is but one of the dangers to which the tremendous 
change of the last fifty years has left us open. At first sight 
an unmixed good, this superabundance of material disguises the- 
germ of a subtle but most positive evil. Even supposing the- 
whole range of absolutely vicious contributions to be stricken 
out and only the good and true left, there would still be reason. 
for a pause of apprehension at the threshold of this full granary, . 
which has taken the place of the old emptiness. It is hard for 
loving hands to understand that beyond a certain point support 
and guidance are snares instead of blessings. Some struggle the 
child must have, some elements of danger and difficulty must be 
left for his own overcoming, or the strength of his nature will 
never be fully developed. There is, congenitally, sufficient lean-. 
ing toward the curves of least resistance in humanity, without 
eliminating altogether by disuse from the virtues of mankind the 
elements of antagonism, of perseverance, and of stubborn self-re- 
liance. There is danger of drifting toward the maelstrom of 
indifference and ease, which has already swallowed up so much 
promise, and which appears year by year to threaten more di- 
rectly the integrity of character among us. The best minds of 
the age are at work now upon the problem of simplifying life’s 
realities and meanings, so that the dawning intelligence shall 
comprehend almost unconsciously, as it learns to walk or. to talk. 
The perceptions are no longer allowed to be strained beyond 
their normal power in the effort to grasp the full meaning of 
some great truth; but piece by piece, with infinite patience and 
many twists and turns, the subject is brought within the child’s 
focus of vision. The texts for the school, the moral lesson at 
the mother’s knee and the church altar, the. principles and re-- 
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finements into which the plastic nature is to be taught to mould 
itself, must be illuminated with light beyond that which comes 
from their own merits, and be imbibed rather than inculcated. 
There zs now a royal road to learning, which little feet may 
tread. It has been graded after the best plans of modern en- 
gineering, every stumbling-block has been removed from its 
course, it has been widened and paved, it has been smoothed 
and swept and garnished, and poor as well as rich have been 
made welcome to tread the highway. It remains now to be 
seen whether this gracious and easy passage will induce such 
sturdy muscle and brave pedestrianism as of old, when there 
were ups and downs, miry spots, and stony places to be gotten 
ever. We have rid ourselves of the Slough of Despond and the 
Hill Difficulty—pray Heaven that we may not also have ridden 
ourselves of the energy formerly required to overcome them! 
Another risk of which the plethora of juvenile writing is— 
shall I say effect, or cause ?—is that which at present attaches 
itself to all our dealings with childhood, in allowing too much 
scope to its preferences and impulses, under the illusion that we 
are thus interfering less with the personality of the individual. 
To be of use either to itself or to others, must not all individu- 
ality be trained into the service of loyalty, of reverence, and of 
principle? The highest liberty can be known only where law 
and order exist; outside that, all is license. To make the child’s 
will or the child’s whim of the first importance in choosing the 
‘books he shall amuse or enlighten himself with, is to jeopardize 
not only intellectual training, but moral force. We do not yield 
to the nursery rebellion against the daily bath, the early hour 
for bed-time, the plainness of simple and wholesome diet. Why 
should we risk for the spiritual constitution what we would con- 
sider hazardous or actually unsafe for the physical? We know 
that the youthful mind, naturally eager and curious, passes with 
delight from one ficld of emotion to another, but refuses, without 
wise constraint, to remain long at any one quest. Allowed in 
the beginning to roam unchecked in a desultory way, the de- 
mand for the excitement of change becomes first customary and 
then habitual. Reading which requires any effort of thought or 
strain upon the attention grows irksome, and is quietly dropped 
for more congenial pages. Since the supply always answers the 
demand, there results a flood of light and flimsy story-telling, 
over-sweet with vapid sentimentalism, over-spiced with weak sen- 
sations, which sweeps the idle fancy away with it, and leaves 
-behind stagnant pool and treacherous marsh, where proper irriga- 
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tion would have developed fertile and fair fields. A false stand- 
ard of emotion is made to take the place of true feeling; and 
where the old writers failed only through turgid expressions or 
bombastic language, the new often go astray in conception and 
sentiment. Our best writers to-day have admirably solved the 
problem of simplifying expression while retaining purity of 
thought. But the literature which stocks our Christian counters 
and overflows our library shelves has shifted its shortcomings 
from the form to the idea. It is the spirit instead of the letter 
which now halts. The proportions of this Barmecide feast are 
so great, and its debilitating influence on the mental growth of 
the child so evident, that it sensibly diminishes whatever vain- 
glory we might be apt to feel at the magnitude of the provision 
made. It would be quite safe to assume that one-half the entire 
number of books written for young people belong to this skim- 
milk and adulterated candy grade—it would be nearer truth to 
say it reached three-quarters of the total. If there could be a 
Congressional decree creating a board of censors with full power 
to destroy all this questionable travesty on the name of literature, 
it would do more for the security of American progress and 
prosperity than even the solution of the proper distribution of 
the surplus. It is not wholly the vicious or the absolutely 
worthless which is to be feared; but that other type which is 
almost as unhealthy in its subtle undermining of pure taste and 
sterling worth. Made simply to amuse, written as hack-work 
by scribblers in whom the intellect is as arid as the imagination, 
they are so managed as not to shock conventional morality, and 
thus escape the censure they deserve. They make advances 
upon sensitiveness by such slow but sure degrees that they act 
as anzesthetics, lulling the conscience and deadening the will. 
Their use is the more to be regretted in that the child’s imagin- 
ation, vivid, inexhaustible, glorious, is as ready to assimilate the 
finished as the imperfect work; it is as easy to train his under- 
standing of literary style upon Lamb’s Zales from Shakspere 
and Kingsley’s Stories from Homer, upon Longfellow, and Scct:, 
and Tennyson, as upon Oliver Optic, and Miss Alcott, and the 
host of lesser writers who fall infinitely below even these in 
merit. 

Before passing to the suggestions which prudence and thought- 
fulness would naturally arrive at as means of remedy for these 
dangers, there is a third which deserves a moment’s notice. The 
old proverb, ‘Beware of the man of one book,” reflected not 
only the ignorance and intolerance of a little learning, but also 
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the absolute knowledge of his subject which the student 
developed upon this principle possessed. To the boy or girl of 
that time his hero was an intimate personal friend. His interest 
was that of long acquaintance; adventure and incident were his 
own possessions, conned over, reflected upon, revelled in, until 
they were familiar as the faces and exploits of his brothers. 
What book of to-day is such portion of the life of its child- 
reader beyond the passing moment during which it claims his 
attention. What image is so fixed in memory as to hold its 
own amid the vaporous crowd of hurrying phantoms, silhouettes 
rather than substantial figures, which tread upon each other's 
heels through the excited imagination, and fade like shades 
thrown upon the disc of a magic lantern? Here is really the 
greatest evil which threatens the helpfulness and benefit of the 
rich material provided for youth by the helpfulness and gene- 
rosity of the modern spirit. The curse of superficiality, the risk 
of losing that after-growth of the mind which is the harvest of 
cultivation, clings about our own times-with a pertinacity which 
endangers future progress at least as much as the harshness of 
mental discipline which preceded it. The habit of skimming a 
book instead of reading it, of demanding amusement instead of 
study, of allowing curiosity to take the place of reflection, is 
becoming so common among young people that it leaves much 
to be desired in the dispositions they bring to the acquirement 
of information and refinement afterward. 

It is precisely in this matter of careful reading, as food for di- 
gestion rather than delectation of the palate, that the basis of true 
culture lies as opposed to commonplace acquirement. The child 
whose taste has been formed upon good models, and who has been 
taught to extract not sweetness alone but nourishment from the 
delectable pages spread before him, is sure to develop into the man 
of cultivated understanding and elevated imagination. His per- 
ceptions will be more delicate in all the finer and nobler issues 
of life. As for the girl, to whom the habit of interest in study 
and earnestness of thought is to mean so much more; whose life, 
as a woman, is to depend so largely for its vitality, health, and 
usefulness upon the power to turn readily into communion with 
great and noble minds, the training is not only beneficial, it is 
indispensable. In spite of all the widening paths which the new 
apprehension of women’s rights and privileges have laid open to 
her feet, she is still to be the housekeeper, the housewife, the 
house-mother by nature, by grace, and by inclination. From the 
close environment of these dear but wearing cares, from the 
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narrowing influence of this happy but monotonous routine, she 
will find freshness, vigor, recreation of sense, soul and body, in 
her wise love of books. It is this which will lead her from over- 
critical self-concentration into wholesome interest in ampler and 
more varied fields. The overpowering strain upon nerve’ strength 
which the demands of modern society place upon those who 
form it, and which has resulted in an epidemic of prostration as 
alarming as it is prevalent, will find its best corrective in some 
earnest mental exercise which shall invigorate instead of wearying. 
The attention turned wholly into other channels for even very 
short spaces of time will create for itself counter issues of abun- 
dant interest to offset the frivolous and useless preoccupations 
which wear out so many sensitive temperaments. I remember 
some twenty years ago, when arguments of this kind were much 
less general than at present, being very much struck by a series 
of “Lenten Talks” given by the celebrated Bishop Dupanloup 
to the ladies of his congregation. The subject was the means of 
enlarging ordinary life into healthier and happier channels, and 
nobler uses and ideals. He claimed that for rich and poor, the 
woman of fashion as well as the household drudge, the’ most 
complete rest and relaxation would be found in fifteen minutes, 
if no more could be spared, of thoughtful daily reading. This 
was to be carried on regularly; not by those fits and starts which 
are to solid improvement what jerks are to a steady pull; and it 
was for study, not amusement. And he was quite right. Even 
physically, as a distribution of the blood and nervous forces, it is 
the surest tonic for fatigue and weakness. But the power to avail 
one’s self of this vivifying influence can only come to those 
whose earlier life has been an apprenticeship in careful and 
thoughtful habits. It must be the result of growth and 
training. 

It is among the juvenile literature of the day, rich, varied, and 
plentiful as it is, that these tastes are to be formed upon which so 
much of the fortune of the future is to depend. In it we havea 
strong and brilliant blade ready for our youthful warriors. But 
whether: it is to cut its way upward to divine heights, or 
downward to realms of stagnation and iniquity, depends upon 
how the hand has been trained to use it. If there could be 
introduced into the homes of America the habit of reading 
aloud, it would be in itself a great safeguard. There would 
be at least assured sobriety and carefulness in the matter of 
approaching a book; there would be security in the choice 
made when it was to be shared by an audience; there would 
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be the benefit of association of ideas as a help toward under- 
standing and reflection. No other method could better heip to 
weed the good from the bad. Even where the natural order is 
‘reversed and the child instead of the parent has the better 
education in books, the riper moral sense of the elders would 
still be able to discern good from evil; while the great watch- 
fulness exercised by the public libraries, and the suggestions 
of the school, would make the chances of improper choice 
infinitely less than they otherwise might be. 

To the objection so frequently made that the child has often 
no taste for the class of reading with which the more mature 
judgment would provide him there is but one answer. Taste is 
as much a matter of education and habit as cleanliness or 
morality. There may be an exceptional boy or girl who natu- 
rally and without urging keeps face and hands washed, or intui- 
tively chooses the proper solution of a problem which involves 
some subtle discrimination between right and wrong. But for 
one such example there will be a hundred to whom the intrin- 
sic merit of soap and water is only revealed after forced applica- 
tion three times a day for at least six or eight years; or in 
whom conscience is not the slow growth of ceaseless precept 
and example, planted in a thousand tiny seeds by the loving 
Christian watchfulness of the parents and teachers. So about 
taste in reading. Here and there a child will be found with 
such strong congenital bias as sways him toward certain pursuits 
or recreations as surely as the flower bends before the blasts. 
Meantime the other ninety-and-nine of his comrades are purely 
creatures of the measures employed in their rearing. Brought 
up on elevated and true models; made early acquainted with 
pure, beautiful, and strong thought as well as good English, they 
will take to it readily and kindly as their native element when 
the time comes that bids them choose for themselves. Accus- 
tomed, on the other hand, to poverty of imagination and the 
glare of crude coloring, they will turn from the better things 
which they have never been taught to appreciate, to the poorer 
glitter which has caught their eager fancy. The trouble, as a 
rule, is that we do not recognize early enough the dawning in- 
telligence which is biasing the little child and receiving an im- 
pulse upward or downward as the case may be. I believe most 
heartily, that long before the infant has been born into the 
changing fortunes of this life the mother has power to mould 
somewhat the soul which has been entrusted to her. Certainly 
as soon as its bodily eyes have been opened to the light it is 
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time to guide it toward the goal of promise. The bed-time 
prayer and song, the nursery stories, are stronger agents than we 
dream of in the formation of mental as well as moral habit. 

So that, after all, it is to restriction of choice by the elder 
mind that we must look for purifying the mass, until those lean- 
ings toward right ideals are established which we call inclinations. 
It is this little leaven which must leaven the whole lump. Of 
all races on the face of the earth the American most requires 
the help of high inspiration and the guardianship of self-control 
because of the chaos of conditions and temperaments from which 
it emerges. 

Obliged to look to itself for repression and direction, mak- 
ing its own laws and abiding by its own decisions from the 
moment it reaches manhood, what is to train its undeveloped 
powers—to teach it prudence, obedience to lawful authority, per- 
severance and integrity? Are these qualifications to be gathered 
from the crudeness of uncultivated taste, the license of unawak- 
ened principle, the absence of wholesome restraint while young, 
until the plastic mind and strong perversity of unbridled passions 
have learned to mistake self-will for conscience, and absence? of 
belief for liberality of spirit? What is to get for the beginning 
of life that understanding which is beyond all other getting ? 
You might as well expect the youthful intellect to absorb with- 
out suggestion or assistance the alphabet, arithmetic, or chemistry, 
as that those deeper problems of life and character should be 
solved by one who has never been taught to regard them. If 
he does not receive his training from -books, at least his elders 
must or his teachers. You may shift the responsibility of care- 
ful choice to some earlier period, but it is still there and must 
rest somewhere. 

It is an ungracious task to emulate Cassandra, predicting de- 
struction in the smiling halls of peace and famine in the midst 
of plenty. Yet unless we change many of the conditions which 
at the present time govern the distribution of juvenile literature 
among our children this is the only vé/e left the impartial ob- 
server. There must be, not occasionally but always, that wise 
and kindly parental oversight which directs without forcing the 
preference toward high ideals. There must be an understanding 
that weakness of sentiment and poverty of style are nearly, if 
not quite, as injurious to the character formed upon them as ab- 
solute taints to morality and undermining of principle. There 
must be, above all, the firm conviction that a cup of strong broth 
or a slice of good bread, taken at regular intervals, is better for 
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the mental constitution than this constant nibbling at never-so- 
carefully chosen food, which is sure to induce mental dyspepsia. 
It is only by such beliefs crystallized into absolute rules of con- 
duct on the part of elder minds that we can winnow the wheat 
from the chaff, the cockle, and the tares, and know that good 
seed is being sown in the rich fields of thoughtfulness and ad- 
vancement, instead of in the stubborn soil of a barren curiosity. 


MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 





INSPIRATION. 


AN organ thrilling in cathedral glooms, 
A song chance-heard, a robin’s roundelay, 
A kiss, a clasp of hands, a sprig of spray, 
A sudden waft of meadow-land perfumes, 
An old name graven in a place of tombs, 
In winter-land a flower of spring astray, 
A face remembered after many a day, 
A bridal bell, a funeral with plumes: 


Trifles, you say? But in the poet’s heart 
They set strange rhymes a-ringing, till, behold! 
Well-hewn beneath the master’s cunning hand, 
Touch unto touch and perfect part to part, 
Finer than Phidian stone or statued gold, 
His gradual-shapen dreams of beauty stand ! 


P, J. COLEMAN. 








THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA LEGISLATURE. 


THE School Question will not down. A solution of the 
educational problem must be found. And this is demanded not 
only from a consideration of the justice of the case, but much 
more so in the interest of a sound public policy. It is as un- 
wise from the standpoint of the statesman as it is plainly unjust 
in itself to impose weighty burdens on any one class of our 
population, and worse still to persist in ignoring the fair and 
reasonable claims of this same class for a redress of their 
grievances. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania is in our day the first public 
body to approach the school problem in the proper spirit. At 
the recent session and for the first time, probably, in the history 
of the commonwealth, a prelate of the Catholic Church and 
another prominent Catholic clergyman appeared in the capitol 
before a legislative committee in opposition to the present ad- 
ministration of the common-school system. On the invitation of 
the Senate Committee on Education, Bishop McGovern, of Har- 
risburg, and Father McTighe, of Pittsburgh, threw a flood of 
light on the dark side of the school question. The scene, it is 
said, was one which might make Thaddeus Stevens, the founder 
of the present State system of schools, feel a little uncomforta- 
ble in his grave; and yet the claims of the bishop and the priest 
were moderate and their argument dispassionate, their manner 
that of men earnest and conscientious in their belief, sincere as 
Christians and patriotic as citizens. Such was the impression 
they made on the committee, as reported by the press. 

The occasion that brought these advocates of the Catholic 
cause before the Educational Committee of the Senate of Penn- 
sylvania was briefly this: Senator Henry A. Hall, of Elk County, 
had introduced into the Senate a resolution calling for the 
appointment of a committee to devise some plan by which the 
parochial schools may be adjusted to the public-school system 
and thus receive a share of the school-tax. Here are the words 
of the resolution: 


“ Resolved (if the House concur), that a joint committee of 
six be appointed, whose duty it shall be to confer with the 
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managers of such denominational schools throughout the State 
in order to learn of some feasible plan to be adopted whereby 
the control of such schools may be given over to the various 
school boards to become a part of the public-school system, and 
to be made practically non-sectarian, so as to come within the 
meaning of the Constitution, and if so, to draft and report a 
bill to secure that end.” 


The resolution was referred to the Committee on Education 
without any opposition, and, as before said, Bishop McGovern 
and Father McTighe were heard on the subject in committee. 

There were eight members present, the majority of whom 
were Republicans ; the chairman, Senator Flinn, is a Republican ; 
one member of the committee is a Catholic, while Senator Hall, 
the author of the resolution, is a prominent Democrat and a 
Protestant. It was too late in the session to do more than begin 
hearing evidence, which will be continued, it is hoped, next 
winter, and may lead to decisive action in the constitutional 
convention likely to assemble within a couple of years. 

' The arguments and evidence in support of the resolution 
were clearly and forcibly presented. The committee was much 
impressed by the facts and proofs of injustice brought forward. 
The line of argument pursued was this: It was bad public 
policy to so limit and conduct the public-school system in the 
name of the whole commonwealth as to cut off from its bene- 
fits a large and patriotic body of citizens. A public-school system 
supported by the taxes of the whole people should be for the 
benefit of the whole people. The bill of rights recognizes the rights 
of conscience and protects every citizen in the exercise of them. 
But to so conduct the public-school system as to practically debar 
from its benefits something like a million of those who are taxed 
for its support, but whose conscience will not permit them to 
use it, is to deny them the use of it as conclusively and unjustly 
as if they were excluded by name. 

Again, it was held to be bad policy to train children from 
childhood into two opposing classes, one class feeling itself 
excluded from part of the rights of citizenship; for it was main- 
tained that there is no higher right than that of education. This 
condition of things, it was urged, was bound to provoke con- 
‘tinued disturbance and vex the peace of the State. Therefore, 
in the interest of peace and kindly relations between all citizens, 
a just and satisfactory solution of the problem should be sought. 

Attention was directed to the fact that there are about 
seventy thousand children in the Catholic schools of Pennsylvania, 
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and fully half that number in those of the Lutheran and Episco- 
palian churches. If these were suddenly closed, the public 
schools would have neither room nor teachers to take care of 
this vast body of children. In the eyes of a Catholic the public 
school, as conducted up to date, appears as a state church. It 
has been a proselytizing institution. Facts prove this. A Metho- 
dist minister in Massachusetts had publicly stated that the 
influence of the public schools was so great that in twelve years 
1,800,000 Catholic children had been lost to the church. And 
this arose solely from the fact that religion was not taught in 
these schools, Catholic parents want their children to become 
neither apostates nor infidels. Hence they are forced by the 
State’s action to pay a double tax to save the faith of their 
children. The committee was reminded that this question could 
only be settled by extermination or compromise. It would be 
the duty of the commission, if appointed, to find a compromise 
that will work justice all round. 

At this writing the committee agreed to report the resolution 
for printing, after which it will be recommitted for further con- 
sideration. It will interest the readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD to 
learn that, with one or two exceptions, the action of the Legis- 
lature on this subject has been favorably received by the leading 
‘newspapers of the State. For instance, a writer in the Pittsburgh 
Press closes a remarkable article with this suggestion: 


“If the parochial and other denominational schools are to 
receive State aid, let the superintendent of the city, borough, or 
county be empowered to visit such schools at least once every 
year, and report to the State the efficiency or inefficiency of the 
secular instruction given in said schools, as well as in the public 
schools.” 


But this grave problem concerns not alone the citizens of 
Pennsylvania, but those of the whole United States. The action 
of the Legislature of Pennsylvania directs attention to the 
common schools and the future of our country. It opens up a 
timely discussion of the very fundamental principles of education, 
in which all alike are interested. 

We are all agreed that there can be no question of more 
vital importance to the American people than this: How are the 
children who, in a few years, are to be entrusted with the — 
responsibilities of citizenship and the destinies of the nation to be 
educated? Every one, in a measure, realizes that the growth, 
development, and prosperity of the State depend on the intelli- 
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gence of the people. Happily for the Republic of the United 
States, with its citizens principles on this subject have passed 
into proverbs. We are all alive to the necessity and force of 
popular education. Not one of us who does not believe that 
knowledge is power. There are many, however, who fail to 
understand that the power may be for good or evil. And hence 
arises much of the confusion of thought, and of the conflict of 
opinion that prevails among us. 

If we aimed only at the material greatness and happiness of 
the nation, the extension of trade and commerce, the adding to 
the country’s wealth, the enlargement of its territory, the facility 
and comfort of travel, and various other benefits that might be 
mentioned, then we could consistently be satisfied with a purely 
secular system of education. But if our purpose is, as assuredly 
it must be, to preserve our form of. government, to keep the 
moral bonds of society strong and secure, to maintain peace and 
good-will among all classes, to create and develop a sense of 
duty and justice in the individual so that honest and harmonious 
relations may exist between man and man, then surely we 
need something more than mere intelligence. We want virtue 
in the people. Without it there is no hope for the safety 
and perpetuity of our institutions. The history of the nations 
enforces this truth. The fall of the Roman Empire was due to 
its moral ruin? Yet all will admit that Rome and the other 
civilizations of antiquity were richer and more learned in the 
time of their decay than during the period of their infancy 
and. growth; but the moral correlative being wanting, they 
tottered to their fall. 

And is it not significant that our enterprising press invites 
thoughtful and patriotic men to discuss the dangers that 
threaten American civilization; that such questions as the 
following are proposed: Ist, Will our present republican form of 
government last one hundred years longer? 2d, And if not, why 
not? 3d, What is its greatest peril? The answers collected 
from men holding very different views on other subjects are 
substantially the same. All are agreed that there is danger 
ahead. One or two express the opinion that our present 
republican form of government cannot last one hundred years 
longer. It is well to note that it is the true and best friends 
of our common country, not her enemies, who to-day are 
asking and answering these questions. It is agreed that the 
greatest peril arises from a decadence of virtue among the people. 
The Protestant Bishop Potter does not differ from Cardinal 
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Gibbons in saying that the impending danger lies in the 
“departure from those Christian principles upon which our very 
laws and institutions are based. As long as these Christian 
principles are maintained our institutions will, under God, survive 
and flourish. Our laws, which are only expressions of eternal 
law, will command our respect and therefore our loyal obedience. 
On the other hand, every departure from these Christian prin- 
ciples upon which our social fabric rests tends to the loosening 
of the foundation-stones of the Republic.” ; 

Let us view the situation in a slightly different light. Is it 
not clearly evident to all that false standards of morality are set 
up for the guidance of the people? that dangerous principles at 
variance not alone with conscience but reason are enunciated and 
daily acted upon by men prominent in business and political 
life? It is not necessary to multiply instances. Take the case 
of a foremost public man who, quite recently, stated boldly and 
without rebuke from his hearers that, to his mind, “the deca- 
logue and the golden rule have no place in a political campaign.” 
Or the case of one of the great plutocrats of the land, who gave 
forcible expression to his belief that the public had no rights 
which he was bound to respect. 

The idea is essentially pagan that in any sphere of thought 
or action a man can escape from his conscience; that for any 
purpose or under any circumstances he can cease to know right 
from wrong, and to be bound by his knowledge. There is no 
moral teacher, heathen or Christian, of any age or school, who 
questions that the happiness of a republic depends on the virtue 
—I use the word in its widest sense—of its citizens. No 
American can be at once a good man and a bad citizen. 

Regarding only, for the present, the preservation of our 
liberties and the perpetuity of our institutions we see from what 
has been said that virtue as well as intelligence is an essential 
condition. How is this virtue to be attained? That is the 
problem which to-day confronts the American people. In com- 
parison with it ail other ‘issues shrink into insignificance. If we 
clear our minds of misconceptions and prejudices, getting a firm 
grasp of first principles, and following the lines of reason and 
justice, there is every hope of a safe and practical solution. 

In the first place, let us try and understand the situation. 
There are many popular errors on the subject of education. The 
idea is quite prevalent that intelligence is the necessary foe of 
vice and crime; that when the future citizen is made intellectu- 
ally smart, he is at the same time made morally good. All that 
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is needed to insure a decrease of mental or moral delinquency 
is to remove illiteracy. How utterly false this notion is our daily 
experience and statistics prove. The Socialists, Anarchists, and 
Nihilists of to-day are-by no means illiterate; the corrupt official, 
the absconding cashier, the “boodle” alderman, the scheming 
politician, and the merciless monopolist, all have had the benefits 
of a more or less extended secular education; the men and 
women who burst the bonds of domestic peace and happiness, 
and those who crowd our divorce courts seeking relief from a 
galling yoke, are they not reckoned among the intelligent classes 
chiefly? 

If we turn to the records of our mentally and morally 
deranged, as exhibited in our statistics of insanity and crime and 
vice, it is the same disheartening truth is told. The number of 
our criminals and insane increases while illiteracy decreases. The 
tenth census shows that for the decade ending with 1880, popu- 
lation having increased thirty per cent. and _ illiteracy only ten 
per cent. (a relative decrease), the number of criminals dur- 
ing the same period presents the alarming increase of 
-eighty-two per cent., while of insane persons the ratio 
of increase is out of all proportion to that of population. 
When confronted with such alarming facts, is it to be wondered 
at that thoughtful and patriotic men are beginning to fear for 
the welfare of the country and the stability of its institutions? 
What shall the ending be if with greater educational facilities 
there is to be increased crime, and every enlargement in the 
seating capacity of our schools means a larger demand for in- 
sane accommodations and additional felons’ cells? If the instruc- 
tion of our common schools subdues the tendency to crime, 
why is it that the ratio of prisoners, being one in 3,442 inhabi- 
tants in 1850, rose to one in every 1,647 in 1860, one in 1,02! 
in 1870, and one in 837 in 1880? Will the census of 1890 
show more encouraging results? We fear that it will not. 
Some persons regard the large and constant influx of foreign 
immigrants as a partial explanation of this startling growth of 
crime; but the facts deny the hope, for the great increase is to 
be found among the native-born. The Tenth Census Report 
says that, while in 1850 the ratio of foreign criminals to popula- 
tion was five times that of the native-born, in 1880 the ratio of 
foreign criminals is but little in excess of that for native whites. 
Father Young, of the Paulist Congregation, New York, in a late 
number of the J/udependent, refuting the alleged statistics of 
Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins, establishes beyond all doubt the same 
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unwelcome facts. Taking Massachusetts, where up to the last few 
years the public-school system was “the supreme and only 
system,” he proves that something more than education, purely 
secular, is needed to account for the large relative excess of 
native-born paupers and criminals over those of the foreign- 
born, 

At a session of the National Prison Congress, held in Boston 
during 1888, Mr. Brooker, chairman of the board of directors of 
the South Carolina penitentiary, declared that “ it is a fearful fact 
that a large proportion of our prison population is of the 
educated class.” No thoughtful American can view these facts 
and statements without alarm. They prove conclusively that 
secular education, however perfect or extended it may be, does 
not diminish vice, pauperism, and crime; and since these are 
everywhere justly regarded as the worst and most deadly foes 
of the state, a system of education that, judged by results, shows 
a tendency to increase rather than diminish such, must be set 
down as not alone imperfect, but radically defective. It fails in 
its results. It does not furnish the Republic with the expected 
quota of self-supporting, law-abiding, virtuous citizens. Perhaps 
there is no country in the world where the purely intellectual 
side of education has been so wonderfully developed within the 
present generation as in our own. The moral side, however, has 
been sadly neglected. And yet this is more important, because 
it is of more vital interest to the state and society. Here, in 
our Republic, where each individual voter helps to shape the 
destinies of the nation, makes and unmakes parties and policies, 
character is everything. If, then, our state is to exist, our citi- 
zenship must be not only intelligent but as virtuous as possible. 
The very life and welfare of our institutions depend on this. 

It is because we have lost sight of this essential idea, or have 
not given it its proper place in our educational system, that 
results which all deplore, the startling increase of vice, pauper- 
ism, and crime, are brought about. 

Let us illustrate the situation by an example. Suppose a 
verified report was made to the board of directors. of any of our 
great railroad lines by the chief constructing engineer that bridges 
of accepted form were showing visible signs of weakness, the 
report would be listened to with the greatest consternation and 
dismay. The board of directors would, doubtless, institute the 
closest inquiry and most searching examinations; it would, un- 
doubtedly, stop: the construction of such bridges until the cause 
of failure had been determined and the remedy ascertained; and 
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failing in this, the construction of such bridges would be per- 
manently abandoned and more perfect structures substituted. Now, 
our theory of state education, as at present constructed, is evidently 
faulty and imperfect ; facts which no sensible person can impugn 
prove it to be so. And of what utility are facts and experiences 
unless their lessons are heeded and their meaning properly inter- 
preted? When the facts disclosed by our social statistics make 
it appear that, in the education of our youth, we have gone too 
far in our aim for material advancement and development of 
wealth, and that we are rapidly losing in the direction of moral 
growth and culture; that we are face to face with a condition of 
society which reveals illiteracy decreasing and crime increasing, 
a marvellous addition to the nation’s wealth with more wide- 
spread destitution. 

The problem is: How are we to remedy this state of things? 
How are we to adjust the moral balance of education so. that in 
civic virtue and strength of character we may keep pace with 
our material, social, and political progress ? | 

In the first place, since education rightly understood means 
the training of the whole man and of all the faculties, of the 
conscience and of the affections, as well as of the intellect, we 
must make due and necessary provision for the moral instruction 
of the future citizen. And since it cannot be questioned that 
morals rest on a religious basis, provisions should be made for 
the moral and religious training of children in our common 
schools. Over the door-way of every school in the land should 
be written, and on the tender hearts of our youth should be im- 
pressed, the sublime words of the poet: “ Let all the ends thou 
aim’st at be thy God’s, thy country’s, and truth’s.” 

This is a Christian country, in the sense that Christianity is 
“an original and essential element of the law of the land.” To 
maintain and practically act on the truth of this proposition does 
not tend, in the least, to weaken or invalidate our cherished 
American principle of the entire separation of church and state. 
The Christianity affirmed to be an essential element of the law 
of the land is not the Christianity of any one class of the pop- 
ulation, but the Christianity which is inherited and held in com- 
mon by all classes of our Christian people. 

This principle is expressed in many decisions of our courts. 
In a decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in the year 
1824, it is declared that “ Christianity, general Christianity, is 
and always has been a part of the common law of Pennsyl- 
vania; not Christianity founded on particular tenets; not Chris- 
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tianity with an established church, and tithes, and spiritual 
courts; but Christianity with liberty of conscience to all men.” 
Chief-Justice Kent, in a decision of the Supreme Court of New 
York, in 1811, laid down the same doctrine. 

Cardinal Gibbons, in his admirable book, Our Christian Hert- 
tage, traces the influence and predominance of the religious ele- 
ment in our American civilization. The discoverers of the Con- 
tinent, the first settlers, the founders of the Republic, the men 
who framed the Constitution, the illustrious signers of the De- 
claration of Independence, all our Presidents, from Washington to 
Harrison, were Christian believers. At the era of the Revolution 
all the colonies adopted Christian constitutions in assuming their 
new character as sovereign States. The daily proceedings of 
Congress and of State legislatures are opened with prayer by a 
Christian minister. Our laws are largely founded on the princi- 
ples of Christian ethics; and so “intimately interwoven are they 
with the Christian religion that they cannot be adequately ex- 
pounded without the light of revelation.” The vast majority of 
the population are professing Christians. 

Why, then, have we banished from the common schools of 
the land our Christian heritage? Why deprive the youth of the 
country of that Christian education to which, by every title that 
is just and sacred, it has the strongest claims? Why run coun- 
ter to all history and experience in striving to preserve and per- 
petuate our institutions, which are established on Christian princi- 
ples, whilst we ignore all positive moral and religious instruction 
in the schools? Is it possible, a student of our institutions 
might ask with astonishment, that the school-room is the only 
place into which our common Christianity cannot enter? Why, 
on the ground of making the public school unsectarian, intro- 
duce the worst and most objectionable form of sectarianism—the 
sectarianism of infidelity ? 

The general reply to these questions is: ‘“‘ The state has no 
right to teach religion; therefore, religion should not be taught, 
in our public schools.” That is false reasoning. The state, of 
course, has no right to teach any particular form of religion to 
the exclusion of others. No one asks that. That would be 
essentially a union of church and state, and it would involve 
injustice to all who differed from the system of religion taught 
by the state. What is asked of the state is that its citizens 
shall have the right of teaching their own religion to their own 
children wherever they go to school. 

Others say: “It has been settled by the American people: 
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that religion is to be left entirely to the home, the Sunday- 
school, and the church.”” The answer is, there is no settlement 
of this or of any question until ‘it is settled right. Catholics and 
Protestants agree that these agencies are not adequate to teach 
religion; the latter as well as the former found and establish 
denominational schools. It is a fact not widely known that in 
Wisconsin, where an objectionable school-law was the prominent 
issue in the late election, a single Protestant denomination, the 
Lutheran body, has 287 -parochial schools to the Catholics’ 193. 
Evangelicals of all denominations hold that their children should 
receive a religious education and training. To that end they 
are urged in conferences, synods, and general assemblies ‘to do 
their full duty to all children by gathering them into schools and 
colleges thoroughly Christian”; they are reminded by their 
leaders that “ morality cannot be inculcated in the most effective 
manner without religious enforcements.” It is true non-Catholics 
are not as logical and consistent as one could wish. They make 
provision for the children of the wealthier members only, whilst 
the education of the children of their poorer co-religionists is 
sadly neglected. 

From what has been written it is quite evident that there is 
satisfactory unanimity of sentiment on the fundamental principle, 
namely, the necessity of the moral and religious element in 
popular education. All accept the practical wisdom of the state- 
ment of Guizot, a Protestant writer, who said: “In order to 
make popular education truly good and socially useful, it must 
be fundamentally religious. It is necessary that national educa- 
tion should be given and received in the midst of a religious 
atmosphere, and that religious impressions and religious obser- 
vances should penetrate into all its parts. Religion is not a study 
or an exercise, to be restricted to a certain place or a certain 
hour; it is a faith and a law, which ought to be felt everywhere, 
and which after this manner alone can exercise all its beneficial 
influence upon our mind and our life.” 

And in our own country thoughtful men are fast coming to 
the same conclusion. President Eliot, of Harvard, recently 
wrote: “I am persuaded that it is a grave error to ‘secular- 
ize’ the public schools ; first, because education would be 
thereby degraded and sterilized; secondly, because the attempt 
is too unnatural to succeed; and thirdly, because this policy 
never can make the public school the school of the whole 
population.” 

But some one will say: “If the public schools are secular- 
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ized, who is to blame? Are they not ‘degraded and sterilized’ 
because no feasible and satisfactory alternative, just and accepta- 
ble to all concerned, has been brought forward? Let,” it may 
be urged, ‘“‘the different Christian bodies of the country come 
together and agree on some working plan that is fair and rea- 
sonable; then the solution of the school problem will be soon 
reached.” Prejudice and politics have too deeply impressed 
themselves on this subject to look for any immediate relief in 
any other way. 

Happily, there are not wanting indications of a very marked 
change for the better in the tone and temper of public senti- 
ment on the school question. The urgency for reform comes 
from many quarters. Non-Catholics are beginning to see, what 
American Catholics have always fully understood, the important 
truth that Washington laid down in his Farewell Address to his 
countrymen. “Reason and experience,” he wrote, “ both forbid us 
to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of re- . 
ligious principles.” Hence do we find a growing popular desire 
on the part of our non-Catholic fellow-citizens to hear and read 
the views of representative Catholics on this subject. The 
resolution of the Pennsylvania Legislature indicates the growth 
and strength of this popular desire. It augurs well, too, for a 
satisfactory adjustment of the problem when the most eminent 
Catholic ecclesiastics are cordially invited to the national as- 
semblies of public-school teachers to discuss the question. This 
was done two years ago at the Nashville convention, and dur- 
ing the past year at the convention held in St. Paul, where 
Archbishop Ireland indicated a possible way out. 

What “the way aut” will eventually be it would be hazardous 
to conjecture. That there is such a way is clear to all minds 
that are free from prejudice, that have a thorough grasp ot 
fundamental principles, that have given sufficient thought to the 
whole school question, and that are, above and beyond all other 
considerations, ready to do full justice to the entire population 
without infringing on the rights of any class). The Rev. Thomas 
Jefferson Jenkins, in the February number of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, shows how it is possible to have “American Christian 
state schools” by citing several instances where a local modus 
vivendi has been established. : 

God grant that the American people will see, before it is too 
late, the dangers that threaten our civilization and republican 
form of government from our false system of education! As the 
scales fall from men’s eyes they recognize what a noble and truly 
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patriotic work the Catholic Church has done in keeping before 
the mind of the nation the true idea of education. Many will 
give thanks to God that he has preserved, to quote the words 
of the late Rev. Doctor Hodge, of Princeton, “the Roman 
Catholic Church in America to-day true to that theory of educa- 
tion upon which our fathers founded the public schools of the 
nation, and from which they have been so madly perverted.” 


MORGAN M. SHEEDY. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A QUESTION OF GROWTH. 


ITT, 


THERE are still in the world some people, generally among those 
who congratulate themselves on having had ancestors rather than 
on the prospect of themselves being such to a coming generation, 
who believe they are uttering a truism when they assert that “ it 
takes three generations to make a gentleman.” 

They forget that this dictum was formulated before it had ever 
entered the mind of man to conceive of the lightning-like 
rapidity with which progressive Americans achieve results which 
hitherto the plodding old world took centuries to evolve. In 
those days, too, when woman was but a secondary satellite of 
man, no one thought it necessary to calculate how many gener- 
ations were needed to produce a lady; and now it would be a 
useless speculation, since the American girl, with her marvellous 
adaptability and her infinite capabilities, has attracted the atten- 
tion and aroused the admiration of two continents. Suppose 
some genteel apostle of antiquated aristocratic faith should have 
seen Mary Cunningham, for instance, with her delicately-curved 
lips, slightly aquiline nose, and near-sighted, gold-eye- glassed 
brown eyes; suppose he or—your pardon! it would have been 
she—could have heard Miss Cunningham’s irreproachable Eng- 
lish spoken in a voice that drawled almost imperceptibly, could 
one possibly have blamed madame if she had accepted the young 
‘lady at once upon such unmistakable evidence as of long and 
honorable descent ? 

What was there about her, from her shining, silky hair to her 
faultlessly-gaitered foot, to warn aristocrats that she was the 
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daughter of a man who worked his way up from the fireman on 
the engine to be owner of half a million of stock in the road ? 
What suggestions were there in the Redfern gown of blue cloth 
to remind one that the wearer’s mother was clad in emulation of 
the rainbow on the day that she wedded the fireman above 
mentioned ? 

There would be but one way for madame to meet this liv- 
ing and breathing and quietly elegant refutation of her fine 
theories, and she would take that eagerly. She would gravely 
discourse on the influence of education and association, and would 
draw from you the fact that Miss Cunningham was not born until 
her parents had already moved into a handsome stone house of 
their own, and that most of her life which was not spent at the 
best select schools had been lived in Europe, surrounded by all 
that made for culture and refinement. 

Miss Cunningham herself would have yielded assent to every 
article of madame’s creed of lineage and its advantages. In her 
secret soul she bowed in reverence before “the daughter of a 
hundred earls” It seemed to her, with her romantic tendencies 
and warm imagination, something to make one’s pulses thrill and 
one’s heart beat high to know that the blood which coursed 
through one's veins was the same that had once moved knightly 
arms to deeds of chivalry and lady’s hands to acts of tenderness. 
Margaret Tyler, who had lived her life amid a class by whom 
gentle birth was accepted as a rightful inheritance, was not slow 
to perceive this bit of sentiment in Miss Cunningham’s character, 
and was a little inclined to laugh at it. 

One evening, when she and Miss Cunningham had been sit- 
ting alone in the bay-window, in deep conversation, which 
Nicholson soon discovered was about him from the glances both 
women cast toward him, Mrs. Tyler beckoned to him to come 
and take the seat which the young lady had just vacated. She 
surveyed him critically, her eyes twinkling with amusement. 
Somehow Nicholson. objected to this kind of regard, and said 
petulantly : 

“Is there anything wrong about me this evening? I could 
see that you and Miss Cunningham have been discussing me for 
the last half-hour, and now you are laughing at me.” 

“You are quite mistaken,” Mrs. Tyler hastened to say. “I 
was at that moment metaphorically ‘taking your measure’ to 
decide what sort of figure you would cut as the hero of a 
romance.” 

“With you as the heroine?” asked Nicholson: audaciously. 
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A quick flash of Mrs. Tyler’s blue eyes told him he was even 
with her, and so soothed his ruffled feelings; but her voice was 
as calm and amused as ever as she replied: 

“T thought you understood that / was merely to be the 
teller of the story, or shall I say the prompter? I have com- 
menced my part already. Guess what Miss Cunningham and I 
were saying about you just now.” 

“As if a man could ever guess what two women were saying 
about him or anything else!” exclaimed Nicholson with lofty 
superiority. If there were in Mrs. Tyler’s face any lines which 
told that she knew how to bide her time, the gentleman had no 
opportunity to observe them, for she turned at that moment and 
became to all appearances absorbed in the antics of a little boy who 
was dancing around the parlor in the unconscious freedom of a 
joyous child. Nicholson waited for her to resume the conversa- 
tion, but she had suddenly become oblivious of his presence ; 
and he really wished to know what they had said about him. 
Silence was a feminine weapon to which he was unaccustomed, 
and he at length confessed that it vanquished him by saying, 
somewhat shamefacedly : 

“Were you and Miss Cunningham abusing me ?” 

Only the gleam of Mrs. Tyler’s eye and the faint curve of 
the lip showed that she knew herself victor. 

“No,” she said, ‘not to any serious extent, as I, might have 
done. The truth is you were shining with a sort of reflected 
glory. I was telling her about that silver service of yours with 
the Nicholson crest on it; and then I described your grand old 
house, with its octagon room opening out on the lilac-scented 
garden that was guarded by arbor-vite dragons, and the solid 
mahogany stair-rail, and the frescoed drawing-room ceiling. I 
told her, too, how your great-grandfather built it after his return 
from France, where he had been with Mr. Jefferson, and how 
tradition said he named the place Montmorenci in memory of 
the French lady he loved and lost. I dwelt on the grove of 
ancestral oaks about it, and the family portraits within it. Miss 
Cunningham’s weak point is her love of blue-blood ; and I assure 
you she is interested in you. I also told her just enough about 
Helen Hunter and you to awaken her sympathies. Now, isn’t 
there material enough for a girl to make a hero out of?” 

‘What I want to know,” said Nicholson with a quizzical 
smile, “is how you knew all that; you’ve never been to Mont- 
morenci.” 

“It is but two miles from Shockoe Springs,” explained Mrs. 
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Tyler a trifle hurriedly, “ where grandma and Aunt Maria used 
to go; and they told me all about it, when—oh! ages ago—” 

So she had asked minutely about him and his home that sum- 
mer. He felt suddenly a keen sense of elation. 

“How many ages ago?” he asked, leaning toward her while 
his voice dropped into lower and tenderer tones. When Mrs. 
Tyler seemed not to hear him he was still better pleased; it was 
a tacit confession that she was conscious of having betrayed her- 
self. 

“T was doing my best for you,” she continued with some- 
what strained lightness. ‘Foreign noblemen, I should say, must 
be getting scarce by this time. Why shouldn’t an heiress be 
content with a well-to-do Southerner who has a family crest, 
and a genealogical tree with its roots in the time of Elizabeth ?” 

‘“When shall I propose?” asked Nicholson. “Is to-night an 
auspicious time ? . Of course I am more than willing, being quite 
as buyable as a foreign noble; but I suppose one still has to go 
through the form of being in love with the lady, hasn’t he?” 

Then that small woman chose to turn upon him and say in- 
dignantly: ‘“‘ Why should it be a form? Surely if ever a woman 
was made to be loved Mary Cunningham is that woman. And 
you and she would suit each other so well. I can picture her 
now brightening Montmorenci with her sweet presence and mak- 
ing a new man of you. All her money aside, I do wish you and 
she wovld fall in love and get married.” 

The speech instantly deadened the elation he had felt but a 
moment before. In the sudden chill and falling of his spirits he 
realized vividly that in these days he had been picturing another 
than Miss Cunningham in the halls of the old homestead. 

“T wish you would not trouble yourself to marry me off,” he 
said brusquely. “I can attend to such affairs for myself.” 

He had never before known that Margaret Tyler’s voice had 
in it a ring like steel against steel. 

“Can you pardon my presumption,” she said icily, ‘‘when I 
tell you I thought we were friends? I shall not make the mis- 
take again.” 

“Oh! forgive me, forgive me,” he exclaimed, penitently, hold- 
ing her skirts and detaining her as she rose to go. ‘ How could 
you know that you were hurting me? How could you under- 
stand that there is but one woman in ail this world whom I 
could see the mistress of Montmorenci ?” 

The look of quick sympathy which she turned upon him 
showed him how far she was from comprehending him. 
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“Why, you should have-told me of your engagement before,” 
she said, all resentment gone from her manner. “It seems to 
me I might have expected that much.” 

“But I haven’t told you I was engaged,” corrected Nichol- 
son. “I only said that—that—” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, smiling at his floundering, “you mean 
that you would like to be. Will you tell me her name?” 

Nicholson knew women too well to imperil his chances by 
telling her then. She would never have forgiven him for taking 
advantage of the avenue so directly opened by herself, even 
though she had done it in this obviously unintentional way. 
He saw clearly that this woman was to be wooed, and he had 
not lost hope that she could be won. “TI will tell you all about 
it some day,” he said; ‘‘it is a long story.” 

After that neither of them again referred to Miss Cunning- 
ham, and Nicholson fancied that there crept into Mrs. Tyler’s 
manner a sort of reserve which gave to it a different quality 
from the friendliness that had hitherto characterized it. He be- 
gan to find it difficult now to draw her into talking about that 
summer of dang syne which grew daily more interesting to him. 

Sunday afternoon in an Asheville boarding-house is apt to be 
tedious. There really seems no place made for it in the week’s 
programme. Cards are frowned down upon, driving is considered 
questionable, and the dull hours have to be gotten through some- 
how, generally in wishing it were Monday and occasionally by 
organizing impromptu chorus clubs, which begin by singing a 
hymn and can end with a negro shouting jubilee if there be two 
or three in the company who are able to delude themselves and 
the others into the belief that they have caught the fervor and 
the rhythm so natural to the colored enthusiast. 

On one of these days when music was the refuge the group 
about the piano began singing those ballads which were street 
favorites yesterday and to-day supplanted by newer songs, which 
to-morrow will in their turn be relegated to backwoods villages 
and country lanes, if, indeed, they be fortunate enough to reach 
these pleasant by-ways. 

‘As Nicholson turned over the pile of old music his eye sud- 
denly fell upon a familiar title. 

“Sing this,” he said, placing the sheet on the rack as the 
lights were brought in, and taking a position where he could 
watch Mrs. Tyler, who sat apart delighting an old scholar’s soul 
by her close listening to his discourse on the prehistoric races 
of America. Scarcely had the first notes of the air been played 
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before Mrs. Tyler looked up quickly to find Nicholson's gaze 
fastened upon her. Their glances met, a common memory in 
both, and a blush as vivid as any girl’s suffused her usually pale 
face. 

“Thad no idea you could sing like that,” exclaimed a young 
lady to Nicholson when it was over. Nor had he—but his 
heart was singing. 

When Lew Hamilton and Flora Monroe had sung that seren- 
ade in their end of the honeysuckle-porch had not Fred Nichol- 
son and Margaret Somerville, in their end, entered into a sol- 
emn compact to think of one another whenever they heard 
that air, wherever they should be and whatever should betide ? 
And Margaret Tyler blushed at the first chords of it, after all 
these years! She scarcely waited for it to be finished before 
she arose and left the room, and Nicholson followed her as she 
went through the darkened hall and stood before the western 
window, looking out upon the last expiring glories of the sun- 
‘“You remember?” he asked softly, as he stood behind her. 
“Yes,” she answered without turning to look at him, “Tf 
remember.” 

“If we had but known ourselves better in those old days,” 
he said sadly, “how different it all could have been for you 
and me!” 

She made no attempt to reply and he continued (restrain- 
ing by a strong effort the desire to tell her the rest with his 
arm holding her close to his heart) : 

“Margaret Somerville was sweet and lovely; Fred Nichol- 
son the boy had sense to see that; but you as you are in 
your noble womanhood make me bless God that it is given 
me to behold my highest ideal of woman. 

‘“‘ Sweetheart, Fred Nicholson the man loves you with the 
love of his life. Will you not turn around and tell him it has 
not come too late.” 

She put aside the hand which would have clasped hers and 
looked at him with eyes. full of unshed tears. The conflict of 
emotions made speech an impossibility to her, and he guessed 
rather than heard the murmured words that told him she could 
not talk to him then—words she spoke as she moved away 
from him. Had she been a younger woman, or one 
accustomed to being swayed by impulse in the crises of life, 
she would have yielded then. It is inexpressibly sweet to a 
woman to know herself beloved, and in the agitation caused 
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by Nicholson’s avowal, and the stirring of the old tender mem- 
ories that clustered around him and her younger self, she be- 
lieved at that moment that the quick beating of her own heart 
meant that love for him was awakening there. 

Even when she became calmer the visions she saw were 
very fair. She pictured to herself the life they would lead at 
Montmorenci—the placid, pleasant plantation life she knew so 
well, and to which her family had been used for generations. 
She saw herself falling easily and naturally into the ré/e of lady 
of the manor, which her mother and her grandmother, and their 
grandmothers before them, had played so graciously. She con- 
trasted this uneventful, quiet home-life, with its domestic duties, 
which most women enjoy and which had their attractions for 
herself, brightened by the warm social neighborliness of the old 
county families, and crowned and sweetened by a strong man's 
love and protection, with the loneliness of her present and the 
future that lay before her, full of effort of some sort or another 
as it would be to the end. Why should she presume to mark 
out for herself, as she had done, lines so different from those 
where other women were content to dwell? That this question 
arose before her showed that the other part of her nature was 
making itself heard. 

No one knew so well as she her need of sympathy in the 
intangibles. Could Nicholson give her that? Could she give 
him support and sympathy always in the thoughts and aspira- 
tions that filled his mind? That home vision was wonderfully 
fair, but would it in reality satisfy her? Would there be no 
void in it? 

Her religion was a sealed book to him; nay, more, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, whom she adored as her God and loved as her 
Friend, he who made for her the centre and sum of all that was 
best on earth or in heaven, what was he to Nicholson ?—“ an 
enthusiastic Jewish peasant”; or at most but the wisest and 
purest of men. Rightly or wrongly, she measured the real by 
standards that exalted it into the ideal; he thought these stand- 
ards beautiful for her, but impossible for him, and smiled conde- 
scendingly at her quixotic notions of honor and honesty. She 
herself often doubted their practicability and wisdom, but she 
knew she could never relinquish them. 

Perhaps if she had married him in her girlhood, while her 
character was in its formative state and she had as yet ar- 
rived at no convictions, they might have adapted themselves to 
each other. Would it be possible now? In the question of 
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growth had she not left him behind her, and would she not be 
likely to make him as well as herself wretched by continual 
efforts to quicken his pace should they now start on the journey 
together ? 

Yet his companionship was very, very pleasant. She won- 
dered how she should pass the days when he no longer made 
a part of them. Why should not one take the good things life 
offers and rest satisfied? ‘But what are the good things?” 
asked that other self which would not be silenced. 


IV. 


The next day it rained as it can rain in these mountains—a 
steady, uncompromising down-pour—the sort of day when nature 
so veils her face and wears so forbidding an aspect as to awaken 
in the veriest misanthrope the instincts which tell him that man 
is a gregarious animal and drives him to seek human compan- 
ionship. : 

Not that Mrs. Tyler and Miss Cunningham phrased it this 
way when the latter sought the former’s room ‘in the afternoon 
and was welcomed with unfeigned warmth and eagerness. They 
said something or other about the influence of mind upon mind, 
which had evidently brought the visitor, since Mrs. Tyler had 
been thinking at that moment of going to seek her. The day was 
conducive to confidences, when aided by the influence of a bright 
fire and rocking-chairs, and it soon happened that the two women 
were talking with a sense of fellowship and comprehension which 
was new in their acquaintance with each other. When the mail was 
brought Miss Cunningham received a photograph which, after pon- 
dering over for a while, she handed to Mrs. Tyler, saying some- 
what nervously : 

“What do you think of him?” 

Luckily the face was that of such a frank and kindly young 
fellow that Mrs. Tyler was not obliged to sacrifice truth to po- 
liteness and could admire it sincerely. “But somehow I had 
an idea there was as yet no zm in your case,” she ended by 
saying. 

“There really isn’t,” Miss Cunningham replied, moved to 
frankness by the surroundings, “but he would like very much to 
be; and I—am ever so fond of him, you know. But you said 
that as if you had hoped there was no Aim, and I had fancied you 
were an advocate of marriage.” 

The older woman looked into the fire and said nothing. One 
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of the comforts of Mary Cunningham’s society was that she per- 
mitted you to enjoy it in silence. 

“So I am,” she answered at last, “for most people; but mar- 
riage is a great risk for a girl like you.” 

“Why for a girl like me?” asked she, drawing near. Mar- 
garet felt that the talk, coming after last night, was as if she were 
arguing her own case over again as well as advising the girl be- 
side her. 

“Because,” she said, ‘‘ you are a woman with ideals and a ca- 
pacity for zdo/s. Marriage shatters ideals and shows an _ idol’s 
clay fect.” 

Miss Cunningham looked disappointed. 

“I dislike to hear a woman like you say cynical things,” 
she remonstrated. ‘‘They are not in accord with your charac- 
ter.” 

The two earnest faces looked into each other; there was cer- 
tainly no trace of the cynic in either. 

“Yes, that speech has a flippant sound,” said Margaret, ac- 
cepting the rebuke, ‘and I did not mean to generalize. I meant 
to say that a woman with your high ideals would find it difficult 
to meet the man who would come up to them. Most women 
have about them a quality which makes them easily take shape 
from the conditions that bound them, and, to use the old simile, 
they can be moulded to their husbands’ characters. But you are 
too sensitive and reserved to do that, and would pine your life 
away, fret it out against prison-bars as it were, if you found 
your marriage a disappointment. But, ah! if fe is the right 
kind,” she continued, smiling down on the picture she held in her 
hand, ‘and can answer the needs of your earnest and, exacting 
nature, then it will be very, very good, will it not? You could 
make a glorious wife and mother, but it all depends on the man 
you marry.” 

Another silence fell, and the firelight played over faces 
sweet with womanly seriousness. It was perhaps a subtle bond 
of sympathy between them that each as she seemed to gaze into 
the glowing coals was asking her own heart if the man she was 
seeing .could meet the requirements of the best part of her. 

“You do not think so highly of me as I do of you,” Miss 
Cunningham said after the pause had lengthened into a long half 
hour. “I believe you would make a glorious wife and mother, 
no matter who you married, and I wish you would marry. Yours 
seems to me such a lonely life as it is.” 

Was one side of her own perplexity finding voice in these 
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sympathetic, womanly tones? If so, the other side must have 
answered when Mrs. Tyler spoke with a new inflection of firm- 
ness. 

‘The loneliness of an unmarried woman,” she said, “ is but 
isolation, and it need not be that if she will but still the cravings 
of her own heart until she can hear the beatings of the mighty 
world’s heart that throbs around her and shows itself wherever 
there is a human being in need of sympathy or help; especially 
must this be true if she be a Catholic, for does she not then rec- 
ognize in every act of kindness she extends a deed of love 
to those over whom the Heart of Jesus yearns with infinite and 
fraternal charity? 

“But the loneliness of the married woman is desolation, the 
very existence of the feeling is a tacit wrong to the man whom 
she has sworn shall fill her life. 

“Tt is good sometimes to call things by their right names, 
and that woman is, I believe, guilty of a crime who for the sake of 
being loved and cared for, the safety of being shielded, allows her- 
self to be tempted into marriage. There is but one thing in all this 
world that should prompt a marriage—that is pure love; love so 
deep and true that it makes two generous people ready and glad to 
suffer all things, and renounce all others if need be, for the sake of 
each other’s dear companionship. If there are some so consti- 
tuted that none with whom they are thrown can awaken this ex- 
alted love, then they may be unfortunate, but they have no right 
to profane an ordinance of God by entering it from any but the 
highest motive.” 

She had spoken rapidly, as a woman does under strong ex- 
citement, and there was on her face a look of consecration which 
transfigured it. Her deep emotion communicated itself to Mary 
Cunningham, who presently slipped from her chair and knelt be- 
side her. 

‘““Dear Mrs. Tyler,” she whispered as she put her arms about 
her, ‘cannot you and I love each other? We need one an- 
other, do we not?” 

For answer Margaret drew the kneeling figure closer to her, 
and there was born one of God's rarest and most precious gifts 
—a deep and lifelong friendship between two women. Their talk 
was low and fragmentary after that, but when the twilight shad- 
ows filled the room and the firelight flickered in only occasional 
brightness, Mary Cunningham said tentatively : 

“It seems to me a woman might love Mr. Nicholson that 
way; don’t you think she might ?” 
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If both women blushed who was there to see? The kindly 
darkness had fallen over them. 

“T remember that I came very near loving him myself once 
upon a time,” Margaret replied, with a lightness which had been 
a stranger to her manner heretofore during their talk. 


Perhaps both of them remembered the speech when, a day or 
two later, they found themselves thrown. with Nicholson in the 
party which had been made up to go from their house to the 
mountains to search for arbutus, but the slight constraint wore off 
from all of them inthe woods. The sudden sense of freedom and na- 
turalness which comes when the pines whisper above one and the 
dried leaves and pine-needles rustle under one’s feet, possessed 
them; they were children or savages once more, and the party 
of conventionalized beings welcomed the sensation as only conven- 
tionalized beings can. 

But the climb was steep, and Margaret Tyler had during the 
past few weeks been so played upon by varying emotions that 
her strength, at no time great, failed utterly as she reached the 
summit, and she sat down exhausted on the steps of the untenant- 
ed house which crowned it. Nicholson saw the sudden paling of 
her face and made no comment, but seated himself just at her 
feet, while the others, noting the position, left them to them- 
selves. 

It was a silvery day. The sky was covered with floating 
clouds that here were fleecy white and there shone in radiant 
grayness. The hidden sun revealed its position by the long streams 
of brightness which it sent downward athwart the shifting grays 
to bring out in clear perspective some dainty bit of land- 
scape. Snow had fallen on the far western range during the night, 
and glistened against the cloud-masses, and shone in gleaming’ 
whiteness amid the blue of the lower hills, a blue which had in it 
the coldness of steel and the softness of soft veiling, with an airi- 
ness foreign to either of these, an airiness too light and exquisite 
to be adequately told of in words, and which affected one like 
the gentlest strains of music. The river shone by mirror-like 
snatches from its hidden course among the nearer and deeper blue 
hills. In the valley Asheville lay, what of it that was homely 
changed into picturesqueness, and whatever it had of fairness made 
infinitely more fair; an occasional clump of trees just feathering 
into foliage told of the spring, and the only sound’which reached 
them was the sighing of the wind as it waved the dark and slen- 
der pines to and fro. 
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On the other side of the ridge far below them Chunn’s Cove 
smiled in its inexpressible quiet and peace, the subdued tints of 
the newly-ploughed ground, mingled with the fresh green of 
the growing oats or young grass; and a party of horsemen, the 
only signs of life, passed, moving atoms, on the red road which 
wound its devious way through the valley. The near mountains, 
which shut in the cove, stood solemn and silent with their tree- 
covered summits silhoueted against the dark eastern sky, and 
Craggy kept watch from the south clothed in misty purple shad- 
ows and crowned by lowering clouds, while through the gap, 
away and away into infinitude, stretched the blue, blue mountains, 
so losing shape and outline toward the horizon as to remind one 
involuntarily of the ocean. 

For awhile neither Nicholson nor Margaret spoke; it was a 
scene and a time when God’s glorious outer world says to the hu- 
man soul, however tempest-tossed, ‘‘ Peace, be still!” and the 
winds and the waves of sorrow and passion obey. Nicholson at 
last looked up at Margaret with tenderness and love shining in 
his eyes. She oddly remembered: at that moment that her par- 
tiality for amethysts began because in her foolish girlish fancy their 
purple gleam reminded her of these same eyes. 

“Sweetheart!” he said, referring to her evident weariness, 
“you are overtaxing yourself greatly. When are you going home 
with me to Montmorenci ?” 

He spoke with the air of one who has no doubt of his posi- 
tion, and his security and certainty of her sent a flash of resent- 
ment through Mrs. Tyler, and served to divest him of the gla- 
mour which her memories of their youth were continually throwing 
around him ; but she did not reply at once, and he continued, still 
smiling up at her: 

“Now you can understand, my Margaret, why you hurt me 
so when you suggested another mistress for Montmorenci. Mar- 
garet Somerville alone could reign there, ever.” 

He had an instinctive dislike to using her married name of 
late; there was in him a vague jealousy of her husband, though 
he was dead. She looked down at him regretfully. 

‘Margaret Somerville is no more,” she said. 

He caught the tone of her voice, anda quick fear rose in his 
face as he did so. - 

“But all that was best and sweetest in her lives in the de- 
veloped woman,” he replied gently. 

“Ah! Margaret!” he exclaimed, as he caught the hand 
that rested on her lap, “ you will not, you cannot tell me that 
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your love for Fred Nicholson is one of the things that are 
dead!” 

“Then you think she loved you in those old days?” she 
asked, a bitterness creeping into her voice. 

“T think we loved each other, though we scarcely knew it,” 
he answered, “and now it is given us to see—now when our 
lives may go on together to the end.” 

“ How is it possible that you can ignore the years that have 
passed between that summer and this winter?” she asked, after 
a pause. ‘Are you conscious of no change in yourself since 
then that you can speak as if it were but yesterday?” 

“It seems to me since I met you the other day that my love 
for you has filled all the years,” he said tenderly. ‘I have but 
been waiting for you.” 

_ Nothing could have so conclusively proved how far she 
had outgrown her own fancy for him as the fact that she 
smiled at the extravagance of this speech. She had the faculty 
of occasionally seeing the humor of a situation at the wrong 
time. 

“Shall we call that remark poetic license?” she queried, 
lightly. 

“Call it what you will,” he replied, vexed at her tone, “it 
was but the simple truth. You would not have laughed at it on 
the honeysuckle-porch.”’ 

‘‘No,” she answered, “because I would have been so glad 
then to have heard you speak in earnest as you spoke just 
The whole import of her words flashed over Nicholson. 

' “Jn Heaven’s name,” he said, vehemently, “‘ why weren’t you 
honest with me that summer, Margaret? Why did you let us 
both throw our lives away?”’ 

She rose and stood looking down on him, even though he 
rose also. He thought he had never seen her so stately. 

“Was / the dishonest one?” she asked, proudly. ‘“ Did / say 
meaningless words of love which perchance might win a young 
heart’s devotion simply to serve my own amusement? Suppose 
you had been honest, Mr. Nicholson.” 

Ah! suppose he had. At that moment Nicholson felt what 
many another one of us have felt before him, that he stood be- 
side a grave for ever closed—and the name of the grave is a lost 
opportunity, and in it lies buried the might-have-been. But he 
was not thus easily going to give up the struggle for his life's 
hopes and happiness. There was anguish in his face and voice 
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which melted all the woman’s resentment into pity when he 
spoke again. 

“Margaret, God knows I have repented the insincerity of 
those days, if it was insincerity—I believe I loved you even 
then—but now surely, when I see the light, you will not let a 
woman’s pique stand between us; you are too noble and true 
for that! Dearest, come to me and. hallow my life and sweeten 
your own.” 

He made a step toward her and held out his hands—but 
even as he did so that sense of her exaltation above him came 
over him; he knew not the meaning of the look on her face. 

“Dear friend,” she said—she knew he would wince at the 
words, but she could find no other—and her tones became but 
the tenderer and lower for the added evidence of his pain, “so 
far am I from pique or anger that the memories of that past 
have at times blinded me to the truth of the present, so tender 
and sweet were they. But October is not May, however bright 
the sun shines. Whatever I might once have been to you, I 
cannot now be other than I am. I belong to my work and. 
must live my life untrammeled; I know what you would say,”’ 
she continued, as he attempted to speak, “that as your wife L 
should do that, but I could not. Your strong, deep love, pre- 
cious and sacred as it is and would be, would prove the great- 
est of trammels—for it calls for strong, deep love in return; and. 
that I could never give.’’ 

Her voice died into a whisper and there was unutterable 
sadness in her eyes, which yet did not for an instant mar the 
gentle firmness of her glance and words. 

The arbutus party returned the next moment and the home- 
ward tramp began. 

As they reached the town, Margaret Tyler was. stopped by 
a lady to advise about the nursing and care of some suffering 
street-waif—and Mary Cunningham and Fred Nicholson walked 


on together. 
F. C. FARINHOLT. 
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THE WITNESS OF SCIENCE TO RELIGION. 
IV.—THE INDUCTIONS OF CONSCIENCE. 


THERE is one objection, fatal, as I hear it said, to arguments 
in Natural or Inductive Theology; and it is, that they leave 
out the facts. Fatal indeed, were it true. Yes, I am told, they 
may serve as apologies, but they will not convince any one who 
has tasted the cup of bitter and real experience; they sound . 
plausible, but they are no less» shallow than the writers who 
make use of them are unfeeling. To the wounded heart what 
can they offer? Syllogisms—abstract reasoning which does not, 
nor ever will, take away the winter of its discontent; for how 
shall we assuage grief or lighten sorrow with words, and dia- 
grams, and idle talk of the adaptation of life to circumstances ? 
“Read your Pascal,” the brooding Pessimist will say, not with- 
out a touch of contempt, “‘ your Leopardi and your Schopenhauer, 
nay, or your Dante and your Newman; and then, if your daring 
so much exceeds your intellect, begin to prove, from the facts of 
life and the order of the universe, the existence of that Righteous 
Deity whom alone reason could admit, were any Deity admis- 
sible. But remember that the deepest minds in the world’s 
history have put aside your excuses for the existence of evil, 
the ever-springing pain of life, for the reign and triumph of 
death, for the disorders of the physical and the moral being of 
which we men are made, as at once futile and irreverent. 
Silence alone is great; why do you trouble the stillness with 
reasonings that end in bewilderment and amaze?” 

Why? Surely because I must attempt to satisfy my reason, 
and Pessimism is no answer, but despair of an answer. I have 
read my Pascal and the rest of that illustrious company more than 
once. I feel that their eloquence is overpowering, but, if I must 
record the instinctive judgment of my nature when all is said 
and done, it is that Pascal trusts himself rather to feeling than 
to calm intellect, and is narrow and partisan, though on the side 
of goodness. *Much more do:I suspect Schopenhauer and the 
tribe of cynical Pessimists, to whom the miseries of human kind 
alford a gloomy sport, as though disdain and not fellow-feeling 
were the clue to man’s essence. Ill-temper and congenital or 
acquired sadness do not, to my thinking, furnish reason with its 
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best methods of research. I am well-assured that the confusion 
of the inward being which follows upon the silence here applauded, 
and the impotence in action so characteristic of its adepts, are a 
proof that the beginning is as great a mistake as the end is dis- 
astrous. What I feel constrained to seek until I find it, is the 
rational purpose of my existing as I am, a standard by which to 
live, and a final cause of the activities wherewith I have been 
endowed, so that when the end comes I shall have fulfilled, how- 
ever inadequately, my part in the universe, as I see things inani- 
mate fulfil theirs. I cannot live at random, or upon the impulse 
of the moment, without forfeiting my claim to be regarded as a 
reasonable being. For it is beyond cavil that my faculties are 
always urging me to act; and that, if I do not bring them to 
some harmonious issue, I am after a sort committing suicide, and 
running counter to the whole stress and strain of the tendencies 
which make me human. I can simply not deny that every fibre 
of my being is instinct with purpose. The senses look for their 
gratification ; the intellect desires knowledge, that is to say, truth; 
the will seeks after good; and the conscience bids it choose what 
is right andturn away from evil. My entire organism, as I know 
it, is founded and set up on the idea of purpose; and not only 
of purpose, but of moral purpose. And as it is with me, so is 
it with all men Whether they reflect or no upon the astound- 
ing mystery of their nature, with its faculties, laws, and innate 
aspirations, they too, like myself, exist in the kingdom of moral 
ends and means; they.are a part of it; and never while they 
are conscious and free have they an escape through any door 
into the supposed but imaginary chaos where purpose does not 
rule. How, then, can I help asking whether the world without 
me, in which I have beheld such magnificent systems upon 
systems of the most exquisite order and adaptation, is not like- 
wise a mora! universe, of one pattern with the ideal held up to 
me by conscience? Did I cease to ask that question, I should 
cease to be man. 

But I will not allow that my interrogation of nature ends in 
bewilderment and amaze. In deep wonder it does, in an O 
altitudo, to speak with St. Paul and St. Augustine. I do not 
pretend that our light shines except in a dark place; it is almost 
put out when the flood of noonday beats upon it, and I pass 
from the sanctuary of my own. bosom, where conscience keeps 
the lamp burning, to that great and high prospect, the manifold 
existence of men, so little known to me, so full of trouble, so 
entangled in circumstance, so secret because it is so vast, so 
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much beyond my searching into by reason of its rich and puis- 
sant variety. Let every one, then, speak for himself; and perhaps 
it will be found that the most forbidding, the least encouraging, 
of the phenomena which perplex the moral historian, may be 
explained by a frank Mea culpa. There is something, no doubt, 
besides the guilt of man; he submits to conditions and must 
fashion and mould his character in time, amid surroundings he 
would not have chosen. But still, he is himself, not another, still 
less a mere mechanism of wheels and pulleys driven by a force 
outside him. I do not require to make any assumptions but 
these—which are self-evident, or conclusions from self-evident 
premises—viz., that man in a normal state has some power of 
shaping his character by acts of choice; and that, as I have 
shown, the physical universe presents indubitable tokens of adapta- 
tion to ends foreseen, and in their realization co-ordinated to 
issues of use and beauty. 

The test of valid science is prediction. From its knowledge 
of the past it foretells the future; which could not be, unless past 
and future were fitted each to each by the intrinsic reasonables 
of causes and effects, or of substances and their many modes and 
accidents. 

This is what we mean by order, purpose, and at last by 
design, if we carefully examine our words. Blind forces, it must 
be said again and again, would be incapable of producing 
uniform results. The line upon which things move to definite 
issues cannot but be a line of guidance or direction. And I 
believe the most determined agnostic would allow that the order 
of the world seems due, in its lower circles, to adaptation of part 
to part ;—as certainly the late Mr. Stuart Mill, no follower of 
Paley, allowed that the whole cosmic order was due, though he 
demurred to the notion of Omnipotence.° However, I am not 
discussing Omnipotence now; and all I say is, that were the 
inanimate universe solely in question, the marks of design would 
be overwhelming. But immediately this reply is made to me, 
““On the supposition of an Objective Reason, you may perhaps 
account for the orderliness of matter; how will you account 
by the same for the disorder of life?” 

That is the problem. Matter, by which I understand the 
entire system of energies acting in space and time exclusive of 
living things, appears, strangely enough, to tall within the 
domain of reason; while life is refractory, and the more so the 
higher we ascend in the scale. Not that we have grasped the 
essence, whatever it is, of physical energy; but we know its 
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laws in a certain measure, and are not put to confusion on look- 
ing out upon its activities. How different is the scene when we 
turn to contemplate man, the race or the individual! He wit- 
nesses, by the mouth of all his prophets and teachers, that 
he is an enigma to himself. ‘Unhappy that we are!” exclaims 
Pascal, with his accustomed severity of tone, “more unhappy 
than if there were nothing great in our condition. We have an 
ideal of happiness, and we cannot reach it; we have an image 
of the truth, and we possess nothing but a lie; we are incapa- 
ble of absolute ignorance as of certain knowledge!” Who 
shall disentangle so intricate a skein ? 

Well, let us begin at the beginning, and not, as so many do, 
at the end. What are the facts of the case? That I find myself 
simultaneously in two worlds; I am a denizen of the physical 
universe, allied to it, imprisoned in it, if you will, by the texture 
of nerves and brain, as I am of the spiritual by virtue of the 
mind and conscience I possess. Now mark: if there is any 
force in the difficulty put forward, it would follow that as a 
physical being I exist in the realm of perfect law, where reason, 
the deeper it inquires the more it is satisfied; while, as a spirit- 
ual being, I live and move amid confusion worse confounded. 
The Supreme Power whose wisdom in adapting means to ends 
where matter alone is concerned, has, so far as we can judge, 
simply no limits, and who chooses from infinite contingencies an 
order of being so stable and constant that for a myriad million 
of years it goes through its courses untroubled, does, it would 
seem, fall back in disorder as soon as a living organism, subject 
to pain, emerges from the dark of its own nothingness. There 
is harmony admitted in the clash of world-systems, in the rush 
of constellations together; but none, not one single bar of music, 
in the so-called struggle of that organism to maintain itself within 
or to overcome the attack of its enemies from without. Divine 
Wisdom made the outside of things; folly and unwisdom the 
inside, which yet is their life! The mind which alone has the 
idea of Truth is, we know not why or how, condemned on this 
showing to eternal falsehood; and Conscience is lighted up by 
the sun of Righteousness, only to discern that righteousness never 
has existed, but is the dream of man the self-tormentor! Tor- 
mented, surely, beyond all speech are we, if the ideal in whose 
radiance we perceive our moral imperfection, and vex ourselves 
daily because we come short of it, turns out finally to be the mir- 
age of our own hunger and thirst, with the desert sands stretching 
endlessly before us as we march, and the night bereft of its stars 
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descending upon our utter disappointment! There was, again 
it should seem, enough intellect in the nature of things to real- 
ize in visible forms the laws of mathematics and of chemical affini- 
ties; enough to make the brain of man responsive to echoes 
and pulsations from the remotest nebula; but not enough to 
appease the desire for justice and holiness which has been 
awakened in his heart ;—enough, therefore, to design his misery, 
but not enough to make it the instrument of good. Will reason 
permit us to halt in this fashion between Wisdom and Unwisdom 
as the root of things? Must we not either fall headlong down 
the abyss with scepticism; or make sure that the foothold we 
have attained by means of physical science is the first round of a 
ladder leading upward to the light ? 

These considerations appear to me by no means fanciful, but 
of a most solid scientific worth, as showing that we cannot allow 
more to the axioms and postulates of physical inquiries than 
we aliow to the primary dictates of the moral sense, as it is 
called. In both cases, the foundation is in the nature of the 
mind itself/—here as conscience affirming the objective moral 
order, there as pure intellect declaring that an Objective Reason 
exists. To make the co-ordinations of science real, and to main- 
tain at the same moment that moral truth and ethical justice 
have no substance, nay, not the shadow of a meaning, outside the 
thoughts of man—himself a figure passing swiftly over the stage 
and disappearing into the gulf where all phenomena vanish—I 
call a crime against logic, good sense, and experience. If the 
visible frame of things is held and knit together by the law of 
gravitation, no less certainly must I believe—or rather, I see 
and therefore I believe—that human society, and the very 
nature of the individual man, are coherent entities only because 
of that unchanging moral law to which we know that we are 
subject. The parallel is complete. I take the physical universe 
as it lies before me, and examining its ten thousand details with 
the aid of Newton’s genius, I find that one formula explains and 
exhausts the action in space (I do not say, lays bare the 
essence), of its contending elements. However complex may 
seern their motions, and although I can make satisfactory trial 
of the law in but a few instances, I do not feel that I can re- 
fuse my assent when the physical philosopher announces that all 
bodies in the universe, so far as it is known to us, attract in- 
versely as the square of their distance. Were they to act 
otherwise, the sciences of dynamics and of statics would have to 
be expunged from our text-books, and experience make a fresh 
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start, as though nothing were ascertained concerning the motion 
of bodies. Apply this to the elementary ideas of moral’ good, 
of righteousness, and the reward of just and unjust actions, which 
are at least as connatural to our minds as the notions of weight, 
attraction, and repulsion. Could we imagine a human society 
which was not under the influence of them? Would not all the 
reasons we have for calling a polity, however civilized, human, in 
the strict and proper sense of the word, dissolve and pass away 
when the distinction between moral right and moral wrong had 
ceased to win acknowledgment from the men and women com- 
posing it? And in like manner must we judge of the individual. 
Righteousness, I say with Edmund Burke, is the law under which 
we are all born. Repeal or disown it, and man sinks to a 
beast of the field; his volitions become mere appetites, his 
desires the cravings of self-interest, his affections the instruments 
of his brutal passions. It is not true, therefore, that we can 
philosophize accurately about man, while disregarding his moral 
nature; and when we attribute mind to him we mean of 
necessity that he is a conscience also. 

See, then, what is the force of my argument. When I would 
establish science, physical or metaphysical, on a sure foundation, 
I am compelled to recur to the very make and constitution of 
my intellect, affirming, in opposition to the scepticism of Kant 
or of Hume, that the laws of thought which I discover in my- 
self are the laws of things; and that in this equation truth 
stands and must stand for ever. But the horrid.doubt which ap- 
pears as Scepticism where truth in general is questioned, takes 
the form of Pessimism so soon as the idea of goodness—of course 
I mean moral good—is refused its objective value. In the one 
case, though man affirms that truth, being the very form of his 
intellect, cannot be a phantom or delusion springing up in his 
own brain, the sceptic tells him that he knows nothing except 
such delusions. In the other, conscience itself declaring that it 
binds man as a subject, and is therefore the voice of a sovereign, 
the Pessimist replies by pointing to the chance-medley, as he 
deems it, of human existence, and asking where is the Judge 
and Master who rules the fray. With equal cogency might the 
objection be raised to a common man unversed in mathematics, 
that he ought to state the formula of three or more moving 
bodies before he was permitted to believe or to act upon the 
law of gravitation, But he knows that bodies have weight; and 
the man who attends to his conscience is perfectly well aware 
that the right and the wrong of the moral dictates have not 
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been put into things by his mere fancy, nor by that of any one 
else He possesses the certain knowledge (called, not unfairly, 
intuition or mental insight) of his own present power of choosing 
and the standard according to which he ought to choose—nay, 
and ethically speaking, must choose under penalties. The vision 
of the moral order is as steadfast and as permanent before his 
mind’s eye, as the vision of physical order is before the gaze of 
science. To deny either is to shake the foundations of both. 

If we term the first principle of inductive science the “ uniformity 
of nature,” we may with as good reason define the first principle 
of morals to be the supremacy of conscience. But the “ Categor- 
ical Imperative”’ thus admitted, would lose all its binding force 
and superhuman majesty, were it nothing more than a law im- 
posed upon man by himself, the coinage of a frightened or 
intoxicated brain. Nor is it an empty ideal which he is free to 
follow or forget, an artist’s dream (suppose), lovely indeed, but 
melting into the cloud-forms of imagination ; else where would be 
its authority? The so-called “laws” of physical science are want. 
ing in the element which truly constitutes law, for they have not, 
in themselves, any power to coerce and bring about the effects 
they describe. But the Moral Law is the first and greatest of 
sovereign powers, from which, as our being testifies in its inner- 
most depths, there is neither appeal nor escape. The dread 
anticipations which are the immediate, fruits of wrong-doing bear 
witness that the Power we offend is beyond us to overthrow. If 
the first stage of transgression be lawless liberty, rioting in its 
own delight, the second, which comes quickly until blindness has 
seared our vision, is, it cannot be doubted, a certain fearful look- 
ing for judgment to be executed upon us. Are not these things 
disclosures of a new and terrible kingdom of means and ends, 
wide as the world, commensurate with human existence, and 
extending round it on every side, into eternity ? 

Such are the facts, be the inferences from them what they 
may. In conscience, as we know it, apart from all theoretic 
determinations, there is discernible a threefold experience; ot 
free-will able to choose ; of a command to choose right according 
to the standard shown us; and of guilt anticipating punishment 
whenever we disobcy the inward voice. I do not see what is 
wanting here to the strictest induction. As for experiment and 
verification, is not our life from hour to hour one perpetual 
series of trials made and results accruing, as in a moral labora- 
tory of the spirit? Have we not knowledge from the past 
whereby to foretell the future? ‘‘ Who hath resisted Him, and hath 
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had peace?” If we understand these words as. they were 
intended, we shall acknowledge that they are a summing up of 
the experience of the perverse and froward in every age. To 
break the moral law, to rebel against its commandment, is that 
very instant to lapse and be degraded into a lower creature. 
As he who thinks falsehood cannot hold the truth which he 
denies, so the man to whom sin is pleasing slips away from 
justice, and in being unjust, without further penalty, he is 
punished; the seed of death is already sown within him, and 
needs only time for its ripening. Is not this a demonstration 
plain that the nature of things is holy, and just, and righteous? 
For it not only does not, but I will dare to say that it cannot, 
save the unjust from the greatest and worst consequences of his 
injustice, which are not that he should endure pain of body or 
limb, neither that he should be mulcted of this world’s goods, 
but that he should fall below the level of the just man, being 
degraded and spoiled of that spiritual essence which he flung 
from him in the very act of sinning. He never can be again 
what he was before he sinned. 

I have implied throughout this argument two things, which 
in the nineteenth century are often denied and still oftener for- 
gotten. One is that pain is not the greatest of evils; and the 
other, that moral guilt, as I am now considering it, cannot exist 
apart from the exercise of free-will. In addressing Christians, I 
take for granted that the doctrine of original sin, as held by 
them, is declared to be perfectly compatible with Divine Justice, 
and will not be urged against the objective existence of the 
moral order which I am defending. To the philosopher who 
abstracts from original sin, or does not believe in it, I point out 
with Aristotle that moral evil is the consequence of a free choice 
wrongly exercised. And furthermore that pain, in itself, has no 
moral quality, but is goud or evil according to the end which 
determines its application. I must not be understood as saying 
that to inflict pain for the sake of pain is ever good. On the 
contrary, I hold it to be intrinsically bad and forbidden by that 
moral law which to me is the nature of things itself. But that 
pain, either inflicted or endured, may be a relative good, as the 
instrument of justice and sanctity, I think self-evident. And 
that not pain but deflection from the moral standard is the 
highest evil, must be granted by all who are not Utilitarians. 
Now I do not profess to argue from science in. favor of a 
Utilitarian religion. The stand I take is that of all those to 
whom virtue or righteousness comes first, as the absolute: end of 
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man, and happiness, in whatever sense, comes in the second place, 
not at all as a thing ihdifferent to the Supreme Providence 
which governs the world, but still as subordinate to that Holi- 
ness without which no man shall see God. If I prove that our 
experimental and inductive knowledge bears witness to justice in 
the objective order, I shall have made out my contention. And 
I say that it does, and that I have proved it by appealing to 
the experience of our spiritual life which alone can throw light 
upon these problems, since to it alone they belong and apart 
from it have no intelligible meaning. 

It is a hard saying in the ears of our luxury-stricken time 
that pain is not the supreme of evils. Yet men’s softness, self- 
indulgence, and sensual cowardice cannot make a vain thing of 
the Cross of Christ, looked at, I do not say with the eyes of 
faith, but as confessedly the centre of human history, and the 
ethical force which has raised civilization to its noblest heights. 
There is a scale of perfection. in the moral as in the material 
world; one thing is better than another, one ideal overtops the 
rest. To behold the triumph of justice, Plato has written in a 
passage of inspiring eloquence, we must consider the just man, 
who is truly such but does not seem so to his fellow-citizens, 
when they have scourged, racked, and bound him, nay when, 
after suffering every kind of evil, he is crucified. And to suffer 
injustice, Plato argues, is not the first of evils, for it cannot hurt 
the soul; but they are miserable who inflict that suffering 
on the blameless, and are themselves most to be pitied. But 
if before the Divine experience of the Gospel, even a Greek 
philosopher could, by the light of reason, discover that in 
apparent defeat and humiliation, in pain and wrong-suffering, 
there might be the very conditions of a perfectly just life, an 
ideal fulfilled to the uttermost, “all glorious within,” though its 
outward seeming were mean and despicable, what will the impar- 
tial judge affirm, to whom the life of Jesus of Nazareth and its 
ever-enlarging consequences from age to age have been made 
manifest? I repeat that my argument is not addressed to believ- 
ers; it borrows its strength neither from faith nor from authority. 
The patent facts of the New Testament which abide the coldest 
critic’s scrutiny are my warrant when I would conclude, as the 
heart does even against the shrinking senses, that self-sacrifice 
opens to the moral intuition a range of most heroic, most pathe- 
tic and subduing, virtues, to which we cannot but assign the 
crown of goodness. While, on the other hand, since free-will, 
the voluntary surrender of ourselves to lower influences, yielding 
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where we might and ought to resist, is a necessary condition of 
wrong-doing, it follows that, in the order of righteousness, every 
man remains his own master, nor can be injured unless he. is 
willing. The spirit is superior to violation. Personal dignity and 
true honor stand in our own choice; and he only is conquered 
who suffers himself to be overcome. 

Yet this is not the conclusion of the whole matter, though, 
as I would most earnestly contend, it ought to be “ the master- 
light of all our seeing.” Free moral choice, under conditions 
ranging from the easy to the heroic, and always involving some 
degree of martyrdom in witness to the ethical standard, is our 
one sure guide through the mazes of existence. But who will 
grant that the tragic defeat, though it be a moral victory, 
is the last scene of all, and that the curtain shall never rise 
again upon injustice caught in its own snare? When I refuse 
to barter virtue for happiness, and deny that it looks beyond 
itself to some future reward, I am not forgetting the scandal 
of every day,—goodness trampled underfoot, cunning and 
malice making sport of the innocent, injustice sowing with 
an assurance that it shall reap its golden harvest. These 
eclipses and disasters of the moral world, painted in too dark 
a color by the ready pencil of discontent, have still a terrible 
truth in them; the anguish of good men cries out that evil, 
if not in the nature of things, has a wide domain and a 
present power which extends over those to whom it is hateful 
and repellent. Shall the just perish for ever? Shall the mouth 
of unrighteousness never be stopped? Where is that balance 
of the moral order in which none shall eat the fruits of . 
another man’s devices, but every one, as the Categorical 
Imperative commands, shall be rewarded according to his 
works? We may allow that suffering is a means, provided 
that it be not the end. But if the ethical character, made 
perfect by endurance, lifted upon Calvary for all the world to 
contemplate its winning loveliness, shall straightway fall to dust 
and ashes, what can be the purpose, or how shall we talk of the 
reason which science would fain discover in that marvellous spec- 
tacle, the pattern and instance of virtues known to commoner 
experience? It is not enough to say with modern enthusiasts 
that self-sacrifice hands on the lamp of moral splendor from 
one century to another. That does not answer my question. 
I speak of justice, not of consequences. It is not just that 
wrong should go unpunished, or that goodness should be wantonly 
afflicted—and though, as I have said, there is a penalty insepar- 
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able from the very act of evil choice, and virtue is and must 
be its own reward, yet reason demands that, in the end, it shall 
be well with him that means well, and ill with him to whom 
injustice was pleasant. By the law of gravitation, all things 
are kept in stable equilibrium and the visible world endures. 
Can I point to indications of a law in the spiritual order 
which fulfils the same office and renders to every free choice 
its due? I say yes, there is one great law which presents itself 
to us under a double aspect; the law that character tends to be 
permanent, and that spiritual energy is indestructible. We may 
define it, indeed, as the highest form of the conservation of 
energy, or as Ethical Optimism; by which I mean that the 
supreme expression of intellectual and moral being is justice, and 
that the spirit of the just is immortal. In my next paper I will 
touch upon the grounds for this momentous conclusion offered to 


us by inductive science. 
WILLIAM BARRY. 


THE REWARD FOR A CUP OF COLD WATER. 


‘*Whosoever shall give to drink to one of these little ones a cup of cold water 
only . . . shall not lose his reward."—StT. MATT. x. 42. 


DIVES IN HELL. 


’Tis plain that He meant Heav’n as the reward for boon so 
small, 

Since I would gladly give all Heav’n twice o’er to him 

Who from his plenteous cup’s cool, overflowing brim 

Upon my burning tongue would let one drop in mercy fall. 


ALFRED YOUNG. 
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THE AMERICAN STATE AND THE PRIVATE SCHOOL. 


IN two of the Northwestern States, Wisconsin and _ Illinois, 
the question of the relation between the State and the school 
has been, within the last two years, very gencrally and very 
thoroughly discussed on the rostrum and in the press, and it 
was submitted last autumn to the arbitrament of the popular voice 
at the polls. The issue involved the claim of the State, as em- 
bodied in certain school laws passed by the General Assembly, 
to control the management and the studies even of the private 
and denominational schools that derive no aid whatever from the 
public funds. This claim of State control was pushed still further. 
Compulsory education laws were passed and for a short time en- 
forced, which, whatever may have been the purpose of their 
authors, were held by many to invade the domain of parental 
rights. When these laws came to be applied by school directors 
they were found in many cases to be meddlesome, annoying, and 
oppressive, and excited determined opposition. The interference 
complained of extended chiefly to the following points : 

1. Parents were obliged to send their children to @ school ap- 
proved by the school board or school directors. 

2. To an approved school 7m the district wherein the parents 
resided. 

3. For a certain number of weeks (say sixteen) continuously, 
and ata time of the school year to be determined by the school board. 

4. Vo school to be considered as a school, within the meaning of 
this law, unless there should be taught therein, zz the English 
language, reading, writing, United States history, geography, and 
arithmetic. 

5. Truant children, when arrested, were to be sent to the 
nearest public school. 

6. Any failure to comply with the several provisions of this 
law subjected the offending parent to a fine, determined by the statute, 
and to be paid into the court, on the mere charge and testimony 
of the school director as the accusing witness. 

7. The failure tv teach in the English language any one of 
the several branches named in the statute might, at the pleasure 
of a school director, have the effect of outlawing the school, and 
subjecting the parents of all the children frequenting such school 
to the penalties provided for in the law. 
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From the foregoing clauses of the Bennett law of Wisconsin 
and: the Edwards law of Illinois, it is clear that this is not 
simply compulsory school legislation in the sense of securing to 
the children of criminally negligent or indifferent parents a cer- 
tain amount of instruction, or of arresting the very real evil of 
truancy as it exists in certain of our large cities. Here is some. 
thing very different. Here is State interference aad State control 
in matters which had hitherto been considered as within the ex- 
clusive right and jurisdiction of the parents. This legislation 
formed a new departure. It attempted to extend over the child, 
the parent, and the private school an authority hitherto un- 
known, and to dictate to the family how much and what sort of 
schooling it must give the child, and where and at what time. It 
is not to be wondered at that such laws excited opposition. They 
were denounced as uncalled-for, unnecessary, unjust, oppressive, and 
_ tyrannical. They were said to be the work of fanatics, of enemies 
of religious schools, of doctrinaires devoted to State paternalism, 
of Know-nothings hostile to the German parochial schools. They 
were defended with equal warmth. - Religious prejudice was in- 
voked against the German Lutherans and the German Catholics, 
who fought for their parochial schools and who were virulently de- 
nounced as enemies of the public schools, assailants of American in- 
stitutions, aliens in tongue and in spirit, and soon. The war was 
waged with a good deal of rancor towards the patrons of private 
and denominational schools. The issue was carried into the 
political arena and was fought out, first in Wisconsin, with a 
result which was almost as much of a surprise to the victorious 
Democrats as to the defeated Republicans. The party identified 
with the obnoxious Bennett law was overwhelmed at the polls 
and lost everything. In Illinois both political parties entered the 
contest by pledging themselves, in their State conventions, either 
to repeal the compulsory law or to amend its most objectionable 
clauses. But even this did not save the Republicans from defeat. 
They had been unwise enough to renominate for the office of 
State Superintendent of Schools Mr. Richard Edwards, the 
reputed author of the compulsory educatioa law. To emphasize 
their condemnation of that law, the voters of the State of Illinois 
elected Mr. Edwards’s opponent by thirty-five thousand majority. 

The election in these States is over long ago, and the smoke 
of the battle has rolled away; it may be well to review the 
situation and note some of the lessons taught by the contest and 
its results. Such an analysis has its value for others than 
politicians. From the educational standpoint and as a question 
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of civics involving the relation of State and school, it will be 
instructive to notice what principles were rejected or admitted 
by either side in the contest. 

In the first place, it is pleasant to observe that none of the 
dire consequences predicted by the party that defended the com- 
pulsory law have followed the defeat of that party at the polls. 
The “little red school-house” has not been closed. The English 
language has not been abolished; nor does either of these valued 
institutions seem to be threatened with any immediate disaster. 

In the second place, the election has settled, so far asa de- 
cided majority can settle anything, that the time has not yet 
come, if it ever will come, when the State, under the dictation 
of a political party, can interfere with the right of parents to 
educate their children in the schools of their choice, or can con- 
trol and virtually suppress schools that derive no aid from the 
public funds. 

When it became evident that the issue between the advo- 
cates and the. opponents of State control as embodied in the 
compulsory school law, or of ‘‘State paternalism,” as its enemies 
called it, would be made a political issue, both parties addressed 
themselves to the task of formulating the principles they were 
prepared to maintain. Party lines were rigidly drawn; the two 
great political parties were arrayed against one another chiefly 
on the question of the compulsory law; and in their respective 
State conventions they adopted certain principles on which they 
appealed to the people for support. A comparison of these 
principles will now engage our attention. 

Let us first compare the principles of the two parties in the 
State of Wisconsin. The Republicans, through their State officials, 
chiefly the Governor and the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, were committed to the compulsory school law, called the 
“Bennett Law”; but certain provisions of that law, in fact its 
chief and fundamental provisions, had been so vigorously assailed 
and were so unpopular that the party felt the necessity of 
making concessions. Accordingly we find them, as their oppo- 
nents.termed it, “hedging” in the following clauses of their 
platform : 


“We believe that the compulsory education law is wise and 
humane in all its essential purposes, and we are opposed to its 
repeal; but at the same time we assert that the parent or guar- 
dian has the right to select the ¢éme of year and the place, 
whether public or private, and wherever located, in which his 
child or ward shall receive instruction, and we pledge ourselves 
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to modify the existing law so that it shall conform to the fore- 
going declarations. . . . The Republican party recognizes as 
valuable auxiliaries in the work of popular education the private 
and parochial schools, supported without aid from public funds, 
and disclaims absolutely any purpose whatever to interfere in any 
manner with such schools, either as to their terms, government, 
or branches to be taught therein. . . . We repudiate as a gross 
misrepresentation of our purposes the suggestion, come whence 
it may, that we will in any manner invade the domain of con- 
science, or trample upon parental rights or religious liberty.” 


These disclaimers did not save the Republicans from defeat. 
The party was popularly identified with the Bennett law and 
was swept out of place by the tidal wave of reaction against 
State interference. This formal recognition of certain inalienable 
rights of parents in the matter of education, though it failed of 
its immediate purpose, is valuable on other accounts, as we shall 
presently see. 

Let us turn now to the platform of the Democratic party. 
The authorship of this platform is credited to Colonel Vilas, since 
elected to succeed Mr. Spooner as United States Senator from 
Wisconsin. It is clear, bold, aggressive, and direct. This is what 
it says on the subject of the odious compulsory school law: 








“The Bennett law is a local manifestation of the settled 
Republican policy of paternalism. . . Favoring laws providing 
for the compulsory attendance at school of all children, we 
believe that the school law in force prior to the passage of the 
Bennett law guaranteed to all children of the State opportunity 
Jor education, and in this essential feature was stronger than the 
Bennett law. ‘The ‘underlying principle’ of the Bennett law ts 
needless interference with parental rights and liberty of conscience. 
The provisions for its enforcement place the accused at the 
mercy of the school directors, and deny his right to trial by jury 
and according to the law of the land. To mask this tyrannical 
invasion of individual and constitutional rights, the shallow plea 
of defence of the English language is advanced. The history of 
the State, peopled largely with foreign-born citizens, demonstrates 
the fact that natural causes and the necessities of the situation 
are advancing the spread of the English language to the greatest 
possible extent. We therefore denounce that law as unnecessary, 
unwise, unconstitutional, un American, and un-Democratic, and 
demand its repeal.’ 




















There was no mistaking this pronouncement. It went to the 
very root of the whole question. It attacked the “ underlying 
principle” of State control over private schools, denounced the 
law in this sense and demanded its repeal. The people of Wis- 
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consin, hitherto counted as a safe Republican State, by a very 
sweeping majority supported the party pledged to repeal the law. 

Looking back over these two platforms, we find that their 
differences concern the scope and meaning of the compulsory 
law actually on the statute book, rather than the abstract ques- 
tion of State control over education. The Republicans profess to 
regard the Bennett law as “wise and humane in its essential 
purposes, and are opposed to its repeal.” At the same time they 
“disclaim absolutely any purpose whatever to interfere in any 
manner with such (private or parochial) schools, either as to 
their terms, government, or branches to be taught therein.” 
They also agree with the Democrats when they repudiate as a 
gross misrepresentation of their purposes the suggestion “that we 
will in any manner invade the domain of conscience or trample 
upon parental rights or religious liberty.” They pledge them- 
selves to modify the Bennett law so as to eliminate from it 
every clause that seems to interfere with parental rights or to 
control private schools. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, see in the Bennett law 
not the benign purpose of securing to all children an elementary 
education, but a meddling and encroaching tendency which they 
call paternalism, and a fixed resulve to “interfere with parental 
rights and liberty of conscience.” : 

However far asunder the two parties stood in their interpre- 
tation of the existing compulsory law, their differences as to 
principle were more apparent than real. To the thoughtful reader, 
who studies the public expression of party creeds put forth in 
these platforms, it is in the highest degree interesting and grati- 
fying to note that both parties are sound on this vital question 
of State interference with private schools. If the principles 
enunciated in these party manifestoes are sincerely held by the 
rank and file of the two parties, there-is not much reason to fear 
the encroachment of the State upon the rights of parents. 

Let us now turn to the neighboring State of Illinois, where, 
though the contest was not so bitter, the same issue was involved. 
There the Democrats were first in the field with their declaration 
of principles. On this compulsory law question they hold “that 
the parental right to direct and control the education of the 
child should for ever remain inviolate, and that the provision of 
the law of 1889, commonly known as the Compulsory Education 
Statute, impugning that inalienable right, should be at once 
repealed.” 


To this the Republicans reply: ‘We are opposed to any 
VL, LUILL— 34 
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arbitrary interference with the right of parents or guardians to 
educate their children at private schools, no matter where located ; 
and we favor the amendment of the existing compulsory educa- 
tion law so as to conform to the declarations herein set forth, 
and also the repeal of so much of said law as provides for 
public supervision of private schools.” So far the two political 
parties are at one in the rejection of all unnecessary or arbitrary 
interference with the parent’s right to educate his child. Both 
parties then proceed to define their position on the question of 
compulsory education. The Republicans say: ‘ We declare in 
favor of a compulsory education law, which will guarantee to all 
the children of the State ample opportunity of acquiring such 
an elementary education as will fit them for the intelligent per- 
formance of civil and political duties.” The Democrats state 
their principles still more explicitly: ‘Compulsory education in 
the sense that parents who violate or neglect their parental duty 
may be compelled to its performance or punished for non-per- 
formance, is licit. Compulsory education in the sense of control- 
ling or seeking to control, or to dislodge from their rightful 
place, those parents who are discharging their parental duties 
commensurately with the state of life of parent and child, is 
not allowable even to the State.” 

The principles thus admitted or rejected by the two great 
parties in I[}linois as well as in Wisconsin, in so far as we can 
judge of principles from the platforms adopted under the pressure 
of political exigency, in the heat of a political campaign, appear 
to be substantially identical. What the one party rejects the 
other also rejects with a little more emphasis; what the one 
repudiates as foreign to its spirit and purpose, the other con- 
demns as unjust, unnecessary, and unconstitutional. What the 
one admits, namely, the natural right of the parent to control and 
direct the education of his child, the other defends as an inalien- 
able right with which the State cannot interfere. Where one 
disclaims all intention of arbitrary interference with the right of 
parents to educate their children in any school, no matter where 
located, the other declares that this parental right must for ever 
remain inviolable. So far, therefore, as the theory or abstract prin- 
ciple of State interference is concerned, there is not much room 
for choice between the two sets of resolutions. If the popular 
vote went so largely to the Democratic side, it was because 
popular opinion had come to identify the Republicans, despite 
their political platform, with the odious compulsory law which 
in practice contradicted their theory. The movement that car- 
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ried two strongly Republican States over to the camp of Dem- 
ocracy is now generally admitted to have been a reaction against 
State paternalism, or that tendency towards what is called a 
“strong government” which characterizes a small and restless 
clique of doctrinaires. On this subject, as on all the fundamental 
questions which the popular mind can easily grasp, the people 
are undoubtedly sound, and may be trusted to approve no laws 
that unnecessarily and seriously interfere with parental rights or 
the rights of conscience. The people of these two prosperous 
States, and notably the patrons of private and parochial schools, 
are as progressive and as willing to make sacrifices for popular 
education as those of any State in the Union. They prove it by 
the burdens they voluntarily assume, to give their children the 
best possible education, according to their convictions and the 
dictates of their conscience. The line of State interference was 
sharply drawn in the contest through which those States passed 
last autumn, and the result of the election set the limit so 
emphatically that no one, for the present, can pretend to ignore 
or mistake it. 

The State may assist parents to control habitual truants; it 
may compel negligent parents to provide their children with an 
elementary education; but it may not invade the domain of 
parental rights. It may not dictate the sort of school, public 
or private, religious or secular, domestic or foreign, to which the 
parent shall send his child; it may not prescribe the place, the 
time, the amount or the quality of schooling, or otherwise interfere 
with the management or control of schools supported without 
aid from the public funds. Private and parochial schools enjoy 
the fullest right to exist and to flourish as “ valuable auxiliaries 
in the work of popular education.” In selecting a school, public 
or private, or in providing instruction for his children at home, 
the parent “exercises a right protected by the law of the 
land as well as by the law of nature and in exercising this 
right he need offer neither excuse nor apology.” 

These points, as we have already observed, may be con- 
sidered settled, so far as a great and decisive political contest 
can be said to settle anything. It is worth a great deal to 
have had these principles so distinctly formulated and so 
generally admitted. They have cleared the atmosphere of much 
haziness and have helped to define the true relation between 
the State and the school. 

E. A. Hiaeins, S.J. 

St. Ignatius College, Chicago, It. 
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THE old landlady came to our little village about the first of 
October, just after the summer visitors had left for their homes 
in the valleys. Being the oaly new member of a very small 
community, she and all her belongings received a full measure 
of attention, all other subjects having been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed they had lost their relish. She lived just across the 
street from us, and I learned to know her before I ever spoke 
to her. When I threw open my shutters in the early morning 
madame would be at her window, busy with her birds and 
flowers, or walking up and down her wide galleries softly, as 
though she felt all the glories of earth and sky which surrounded 
her and yet her thoughts were far away. 

Her white hair was put back smoothly from her brow, and, 
after being plaited in two heavy bands, was confined low on the 
back of a head whose noble outlines would delight a sculptor. 
She was always dressed in black, and though one would never 
call her fashionable or stylish, there was about her a certain 
elegance in costume and bearing which impressed the least 
sensitive of those who saw her. 

It was not long before I sought her acquaintance. Her 
cordial smile and sincere voice put me thoroughly at ease, 
almost as soon as I entered her cosy sitting-room. Her 
manner, though so gentle and dignified, was alert and business- 
like ; her eyes, behind their gold-rimmed glasses, met yours frankly. 
She seemed to comprehend you at once, to know you thoroughly ; 
and yet so kind was her judgment that she knew you at your 
best—rather what you wished yourself to be than what you 
really were. 

She began the conversation, as many people do, about the 
weather, but she spoke so enthusiastically of the ever-changing 
moods of nature that I found myself valuing less cheaply the 
charms of my mountain home; but when she began to extol 
the delights of monotony, declaring it to be a “poultice to her 
aching nerves,” I avowed my detestation of all poultices, real or 
figurative. She laughed as merrily as I did, but suggested that 
the difference in our feelings could be feadily explained by 
considering the differences of age and occupation. ‘‘ You are 
young, ignorant of the big and busy world; you imagine it full 
of pleasant adventures, but I have tested its promises and I am 
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quite willing to leave its crowded ways to those who love them.” 
Seeing a protest on my face, she continued: “I do not wish to 
discourage you; the present generation of Southern girls will 
probably not be called upon to endure the hardships and horrors 
of a civil war. That great tragedy left me a widow with 
children to educate, almost penniless and totally untrained to any 
scrt of business, but we naturally proceed along the line of least 
resistance. The whole training of the average Southern girl 
before the war consisted in learning to make herself agreeable 
in society, as well as capable to direct her household affairs so 
that the limitless hospitality which was practised in those days 
by all people in good circumstances should cause no inconveni- 
ence to herself, her family, her guests, or her servants. Being 
thoroughly trained in that school, having kept house on a large 
scale in brighter days, my first thought was to do for pay, now 
that necessity demanded it, what I had formerly done for habit 
and inclination. So gathering together what I could I opened a 
boarding-house in the capital of my native Tennessee, where I 
had friends and kindred. As I have continued in that business 
uninterruptedly for twenty years, my dear child, perhaps you 
can understand why my nerves need soothing, for I assure you 
the woman who fights steadily the ever-rising billows of detail, 
which threaten daily to engulf the city boarding-house keeper, 
is as busy as the shipwrecked mariner in mid-ocean with only 
a plank between him and death,” 

“Oh! but madame,” I cried, ‘‘ you have fought the fight, you 
have won the victory. I would be glad to know I could do 
anything successfully.” 

‘Victory is a fine word,” she said soberly. ‘If success is 
to be counted by dollars and cents, many a woman earns more 
in one; season by dancing or singing than I have done in twenty 
years of steady application to duties teasingly simall and merciless - 
ly exacting; but I do not count success alone by dollars and 
cents. Through all those long years I am sure I never lost 
that instinct of hospitality which decided my choice of a business ; 
the fact that my boarders paid me money only emphasized my 
duty as a hostess. Wits of the newspaper variety have always 
made themselves merry over the comical situations which arise 
from the different points of view occupied by Mrs. Tuffstake and 
Mr. Haffed; but in our latitude, at least, these jokes rarely have 
any foundation. Twenty years ago the boarding-houses of the 
South were, as a rule, presided over by ladies whose _ instincts 
and traditions prompted them to make a home, as far as was 
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possible, for all who received the shelter of their roof. Yes,” 
she continued musingly, “the life of a landlady is a laborious 
one, but it is not without its pleasures. Do you see that large 
album—every face in it is the face of a boarder, and many a 
one the face of a friend.” 

I took the large and handsome volume in my hand and 
began carelessly to turn the leaves, being more interested in 
madame’s conversation than in her boarders, when the pictured 
face of a young woman arrested my attention. A wealth of 
black hair above a low, broad brow; heavy eye-brows, almost 
meeting, shaded large, mournful eyes—sorrowful they were, and 
yet so eager! Only the bust, shoulders, and part of. the arms 
were visible, but I felt sure the hands must be tightly clasped— 
so intent were those wonderful eyes. 

“Ah! madame,” I cried, interrupting her, “who is this?” 
pointing to the picture. 

“That is the picture of one whom I knew as Mrs. Johnson, 
of St. Paul, Minnesota.” 

“Do tell me about her; she has such a singular expression.” 

“Her expression is no more singular than her life,” madame 
replied. 

“Do tell me about her,” I begged, and madame readily con- 
sented, adding that old soldiers love to recount the histories of 
their battles. 

“Really,” she began, “Mr. Howells was not far wrong 
when he divided mankind into three classes—men, women, and 
boarding-house keepers. In the management of her business 
affairs a boarding-house keeper needs the faculties of a man, 
and those of a woman in the discharge of her domestic duties ; 
in addition to all that, she needs to be free from prejudices; the 
progress of her busy life will do much to destroy them, however 
ancient or deep-seated. But to the story.” 


Early in the seventies a young man came to the house with 
a note of introduction, signed by the chief train-despatcher 
at the L. and N. office. “ Mr. Hugh Johnson,” the note ran, “is on 
duty in my office. I send him to you for comfortable room and 
board.” As I knew Mr. King very well, of course Mr. John- 
son was made welcome. He was apparently about thirty years 
old, quick and lively in conversation, and showed at once a 
disposition to be very friendly and communicative. He came in 
September, and spent all his leisure hours about the house, seem- 
ing to enjoy the wide halls and galleries of the stately old 
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mansion, which had once been the home of one of the most 
aristocratic families of Tennessee. It was not long before he 
gave me his history—how he had gained his not very perfect 
education by his own exertions, cared for his widowed mother, 
won the good-will of his neighbors in Pennsylvania, etc., etc.; 
and finally after establishing himself in business he had married 
about the close of the war, in which he earnestly assured me “ he 
took no stock.” (All my boarders knew I was a totally unre- 
constructed rebel.) He was passionately in love with his wife, 
but she, he learned too late, had married him to spite another 
lover, and of course things went rapidly from bad to worse; the 
only child, a little girl, died—the wife returned to her mother. 
By agreement he left the State, and, as quickly as the matter 
could be arranged before the courts, a copy of the divorce was 
forwarded to him in Texas. Telegraphers are a migratory race. 
He finally found himself in Nashville, and declared himself for- 
tunate to be in a house whose mistress was so thoroughly a 
mother to her boarders, etc., etc. 

The next day after this first outburst of confidence, Judy, my 
faithful black cook, came into my room and, with the familiarity 
born of life-long association, dropped into a chair near the open 
door and proceeded to unburden her mind. 

“Now, Miss Nett,” she said (my baptismal name is Jeannette), 
“I know times is changed an’ you is ’bleeged to make yore livin’. 
Ise glad to. git a boarder, an’ I does my best to please ’em. 
I know de wah’s done ceasted an’ we oughten to hate nobody, 
but I jes nacherally ’spises to see a Yankee ’bout dis house, an’ 
dat ar las’ white-eyed un’s not fitten to be in no real lady’s 
house.” 

“Why, Judy, what is the matter with Mr. Johnson? Didn't 
he give you the handkerchief you have on your head this very 
moment ? And does he not declare that you make the best bis- 
cuits in the world ?” 

“Yes, an’ he gin me dis too,” she said, showing a round sil- 
ver dollar; “but I doan like no white man—’ceptin ’tis some dese 
boys what we all knows—comin’ flingin’ little rocks at my win- 
der an’ callin’ right easy ‘Aunt Judy! Aunt Judy!’ ‘Who's 
dat?’ I say. ‘Me, Hugh Johnson,’ he say. ‘I an’t none o’ 
yore A’nt,’ I tell him; but he keep on: ‘Aunt Judy, jes lissen a 
minute—come to de winder; here is something for you.’ Wid 
dat I jes kinder hist the winder a little bit, an’ he gin me dis 
dollar, an’ he say: ‘Now, Aunt Judy, just open de hall door and 
don’t tell madame. I have been ont with a friend and had a 
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little too much wine.’ Now, I knowed ’twas whiskey, an’ he was 
mos’ too drunk to walk; but I let him in; ‘twas mighty nigh 
day. When de time come I fetched him up his brekfus’, an’ I 
seed you didn’t ’spect nuffin’. But now I done tole you, don't 
you let dat white man beat you outen his bord. I done tole 
you. now”; and with a warning shake of her turbaned head she 
disappeared to look after the affairs of her own peculiar domain. 

Despite Judy’s warning, Mr. Johnson won my sympathy, and 
I spent some little time encouraging and admonishing him, in 
which missionary efforts I was warmly seconded by one of my 
boarders, a rich young widow, who had come from a country 
town to enjoy the pleasures of a season in the gay capital. 

In February he went away, having paid all that he owed, so 
far as I knew, and avowing the most extravagant admiration for 
Southern women in general, and for myself in particular the most 
respectful affection and the warmest gratitude. 

In a short time a postal card came to tell me that he had se- 
cured a good situation in St. Paul; after that nothing was heard 
and but little theught about Mr. Johnson. The widow showed 
some interest in his fate, but apparently that died ont, and Mr. 
Johnson was only a memory among many others. One day in 
August I received a bulky envelope containing a long and en- 
thusiastic letter, signed Hugh Johnson, filled with his courtship 
and marriage to the ‘‘sweetest woman that ever lived upon the 
face of the earth.” “I know your kind heart,” he continued ; 
“you will rejoice with me in my happiness, but that happiness 
will never be complete until you know my wife. . Next month 
we will go to see my brother in Texas, and we will stop two 
days with you, the kindest, the best,” etc. I thought the letter 
extravagant in its praise of me, if not of his wife, and I sighed 
over the state of public sentiment which allowed divorced people 
to re-marry without exciting disapprobation or even comment. 
Before the war, in the South such occurrences were almost un- 
heard of. However, I wrote a short note of congratulation, and 
asked to be notified of the date of their arrival. Time, in accord- 
ance with a fixed habit, steadily dropped the days into the gulf 
‘of the past, which flows just behind the marching column of hu- 
manity. September came and went, so did October—but not the 
Johnsons. One dreary afternoon in November I was summoned 
to the parlor to see a lady who wanted a room. She. sent no 
card. When I entered I saw a young lacy most stylishly dressed 
and exceedingly handsome, accompanied by a conductor on the 
L. and N. 10ad, as I knew by his uniform. I bowed, saying, 
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“JT am madame.” As the lady made no reply the conductor 
spoke: ‘Madame, this lady asked me to bring her to your 
liouse, to which she had been directed by a friend of yours.” With 
that he made a hasty retreat. 

I looked at the lady for further explanation, but without 
speaking she gazed at me so wistfully, so strangely, that I was 
uncertain what to do or say. To break the awkward silence 
I reminded her that I had not the pleasure of knowing her 
name. 

“My name is Johnson,” she answered slowly, ‘and I live in 
St. Paul, Minnesota.” 

“Indeed! It seems odd that the one acquaintance I have in 
that city should bear the same name—Johnson—though it is not 
an uncommon one.” 

She gave me a startled glance. “Is your acquaintance a 
gentleman?” “ Yes.” ‘“ What is his given name ?” 

At the moment I had forgotten it, but I described him 
minutely. 

‘“Was his name Hugh?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I answered, “‘and”"—but the sentence was never com- 
pleted, for without a sob ora groan my new acquaintance fell to 
the floor limp and insensible. I summoned assistance as_ hastily 
as possible ; she soon revived sufficiently for Judy and the house- 
maid to get her up-stairs and in bed. Of course all debate 
about receiving an unknown person into the house had to be 
adjourned for later consideration. 

After seeing to everything necessary for her comfort I told 
Miss Johnson I would leave her in Sallie’s care until she had 
entirely recovered, as she protested she would in a few moments. 
She caught my hand and cried out, as one in mortal agony, 
“Madame, do not leave me; I have something to tell you.” . 

I sent Sallie away and sat by the bed. “I have come all 
this way to see you, and to see you alone,” she said. “I am 
Hugh Johnson's wife!” 

“Why did you not write? Where is Mr. Johnson?” . 

“T don’t know where he is—he is gone. I have come to ask 
you where he is.”’ 

“My dear lady, I know nothing of him. I have only one 
letter, which you shall read, telling of your marriage and 
promising to bring you to see me.” 

“Well,” she continued, speaking rapidly, “you will hear 
from him very soon. Six weeks after we were married, when 
I was happier than anybody that ever lived on earth, Hugh left 
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me one evening to be gone half an hour to deliver the packages 
in the express office to the 7.30 train. He delivered them all 
right, the receipt was found next day, but he has never been 
seen again. There was money gone. I know he did not take 
it; my people call him a thief—he is not!” with rising excitement. 
“While I stay at home I cannot hear from him—they keep my 
letters—I know they do. He has told me a thousand times 
about you—that you were a Christian and really afraid to do 
wrong—that he would trust you with his life. You are Madame 

, this is No. —, and — street; I am safe—you will befriend 


“What can I do, my dear child?” 

“You will get a letter; he will try to communicate with 
me through you; you will be my friend as you were his; only 
promise me this, dear madame—let me stay here until I hear 
from him. Don’t deny me; I have money to pay my board 
and I can earn more.” 

The tears were streaming down her pallid cheeks, her lovely 
hair fell loosely around her face, her distress was pitiable. Of 
course I consented that she should stay; begged her to quiet 
herself, and in every way I tried to comfort the poor creature. 
After awhile she seemed to be asleep, and I went down to 
look after the supper-table. Of course I told, Judy all about 
the affair and how sorry I felt for the unhappy, deserted girl. 
Judy was but little touched by the recital. ‘She knowed that 
Johnson was pore white trash the fust time she sot eyes on him.” 
However, she prepared a dainty meal, and, more from curiosity 
than sympathy, carried it to Mrs. Johnson’s room. One glance 
at Judy’s face when she returned from her errand was sufficient 
index of her opinion of the new boarder; but that high-spirited 
individual left no room for doubt by asserting unequivocally that 
“dat gal was gwine to gib trubble if she didn’t go straight 
back to dem Yankees, whar she b’longed.” Next morning Mrs. 
Johnson came in te breakfast, quiet and dignified. One could 
not call her a lady, though her movements were graceful, and 
her voice exceedingly rich and full.’ At a glance it could be seen 
that her blood, if not her birth, was foreign. Her whole appear- 
ance was anomalous and puzzling; evidently uneducated, she 
occasionally quoted a line or two which bespoke acquaintance 
with books; unused to the ways of polite society, there was 
something far from commonplace in her free and harmonious 
movements. After my morning duties were finished she sat by 
my side while I wrote several letters of inquiry for her. The 
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most important were to Mr. King, who had gone West from 
Nashville, and to Mr. Johnson’s brother in Texas, though there 
were several other friends of her husband and herself to whom I 
wrote, signing always my name with no mention of her. She 
seemed very much relieved, and confident that in a short time 
she would hear from her husband. She reiterated her conviction 
that he had tried to communicate with her in St. Paul, but that 
her friends, believing him guilty, had intercepted the letters. 
She told me that her mother died soon after the family came 
from Norway to America; her father was a sailor; he left her 
with a German family, sailed away and never returned. These 
people had treated her very well, probably as well as if she had 
been their own child. They had sent her to the public school, 
but had given her no other advantages; of her own accord she 
had cultivated her one small talent—she could draw and paint, 
after a fashion, without effort, and she had applied her skill to 
the production of all sorts of trifles which seem to have become 
articles of necessity to a very large class of American women. 
Her foster parents had allowed her to earn what she could in 
that way, and so she had bought the handsome clothes for her 
wedding, and also paid her expenses to Nashville. The old 
people were very indignant at her coming, and, indeed, it was a 
singular thing to do. ‘ Suppose I had left the city?” I asked her. 
“I knew you had not,” she replied. “I felt suze you had not.” 

Among other things, she told me she had: travelled for one 
season with a theatrical company, a place in which had been 
secured for her by a niece of Mrs. Hertwig her foster-mother, 
who held a good position in the troupe, but the life did not suit 
her. That episode in her history explained the elegance of her 
movements and the distinct tones of her voice. For a few days 
she was very quiet, and rarely spoke to anybody but me. If 
she noticed the attention she attracted among the boarders she 
gave no sign of it, though, of course, she had, been introduced to 
every one of them. 

Almost a week passed before replies to the letters began to 
come in. First, the brother knew nothing of him—in fact, he 
and Hugh were not on the best of terms. Then Mr. King knew 
nothing of him, but would send letters and telegrams to men in 
the business and would notify me promptly. 

Apparently she felt but little discouraged. ‘ She felt certain 
that Mr. Johnson would write to me as soon as it was safe to do 
so. In a few days we would hear.” 

The next morning she came down dressed for the street in a 
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picturesque walking-dress of dark green cloth and a dainty little 
hat to match. She carried in her hand a satchel of open straw- 
work, lined with green satin, filled with a number of sketches of 
all sorts of subjects on all sorts of materials for all sorts of orna- 
mental purposes. My enthusiasm for her art treasures was not 
very high, but I could easily believe she would find little diffi- 
culty in disposing of them to ladies who possessed, at least, as much 
money as taste. Fortunately for her the zsthetic wave had just 
reached Nashville, and she came back at dinner—time flushed with 
triumph, having sold mats, tidies, throws, lambrequins, quantities 
of things, and having taken orders enough to keep her busy for 
some time. I had directed her carefully in what part of town to 
look for patronage. She declared herself almost happy. Hugh 
would write soon and all would be well. 

After dinner she begged me to go up to her room. Of course 
she went over the whole story again and again—how he had no 
friends to clear up his good name, he could not have stolen the 
money, somebody else took it, he became aware of the theft and 
fled because he knew it would go hard with him among strangers. 
In my heart I thought the poor man was dead, but I did not say 
so of course. 

“Madame, let me read some of his beautiful letters to you,” 
she said after a pause. R 

To please her I consented, so she sat by the window and read 
aloud many letters he had written to her before they were married. 
They were of the usual order, full of praises for her beauty and 
protestations of his deathless love. He was older than she, but 
experience had taught him to value truly the happiness which he 
would find in their little cottage, etc.; all commonplace enough, 
but to her it was the music of the spheres. Her face, as she care- 
fully replaced the letters in her trunk, was bright with emotion—the 
radiance from her loyal heart lit up every feature. In anticipation of 
finding him, she had brought his trunk, containing all his wardrobe. 
She opened it and showed me a little package of letters, whica she 
had written to him, neatly labelled and put away in a box I recog- 
nized at once. At last she picked up a dainty envelope addressed 
to Mr. Hugh Johnson, which she said came after he left. ‘She 
was sure there was some mistake about the letter, as Hugh had 
never spoken to her about F——,” a little town near Nashville 
from which the letter was mailed. She brought me the letter. 
It was very short. 

“ The $100 you borrowed for two weeks from me has not been 
received.—C. D.” 
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The post-mark and the initials told that the widow’s missionary 
zeal had cost her something. Handing it back I merely said: 
«“ Evidently a mistake.” After Elise, as she entreated me to call 
her, had put away the letters, she came to the fire and talked 
hopefully of his coming at Christmas, which was now close at hand. 
My heart sank, for I began to fear he was a worthless scoundrel. 
As gently as possible I tried to insinuate my fears that he might 
never return. The blood left her face, her short and irregular 
breathing alarmed me, but she rallied and said after a painful pause : 
“T feel, I know he will return, but I promise to say nothing more 
about him if he does not come by the first of January. But, dear 
madame, do not send me away. I will paint, I will work hard, I 
will do anything for you—only let me stay here; do not send 
me back where they hate him and constantly reproach me for lov- 
ing him—him, so noble, so true, and so unhappy!’ ‘‘ Hugh!” she 
cried, walking rapidly about the room, “ should all the courts in the 
world pronounce you guilty I know you are innocent. Call me, 
dear darling; I will fly to you at the ends of the earth.” Her eyes 
were blazing, her hands deadly cold. I spoke to her reassuringly, 
reminding her that there were yet ten days till the New Year, and 
much might happen in that time. She rewarded me with a bright 
smile, but sank into a chair faint and pallid. After that interview 
my cogitations, when the Viking’s Daughter—as the boarders called 
her—occupied my thoughts, were far from pleasant. I did not want 
such a member of my family on such terms. A landlady’s respon- 
sibilities are serious enough without complications. I had no means 
of verifying her statements. I knew nothing about her. I could 
only hope and pray for something to relieve the poor young crea- 
ture of her sorrow and me of my burden. 

The joyous hubbub of Christmas came and went. After some 
persuasion Elise consented to go to church, though she protested 
it did no good, declaring she knew everybody would go to 
heaven when they died, and as for ‘¢his world the good people 
always came in for their full share of trouble. However, after 
she went once, she rarely missed a Mass; the novelty of the ser- 
vice, the lights, the music, the priest in his robes, and the little 
altar boys, diverted her mind. Christmas day she showed mea 
small silver image of the Virgin, not more than an inch tall, 
which had been her mother’s. I advised her to invoke the aid 
of that Sweet Comfortress of the Afflicted, but she turned away 
with an incredulous smile. 

As New Year’s drew near I watched almost as eagerly for 
the postman as Elise did. Nothing came until the morning of 
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December 31. The letter was from Mr. King, saying that he 
could hear nothing of Mr. Johnson, but reliable information from 
‘St. Paul left no room for doubt—it was a plain, prosaic case of 
making off with funds committed to his care, without extenuating 
circumstances. 

Now, what was I to do? 

The best room in the house had long been occupied by a 
lawyer and his wife, my very good friends as weil as boarders. 
To Mr. Trewhilt I always went for advice in an emergency. Of 
course we had often discussed the Viking’s Daughter, and he 
had laughed at the sentimentalism which had allowed her to 
stay in the house for a single day; but truly, after all these 
years have passed, I cannot see what else was possible under the 
circumstances. ‘‘Why, madame, show her the letter; she must 
go back to her own people, there is no other course.” 

I did not feel so confident, and my heart fell at the thought 
of her despair when informed of even a part of the contents 
of Mr. King’s letter. 

I waited until after dinner, thinking that the most comfortable 
and prosaic time to talk over exciting subjects. 

She was in the sitting-room alone, running her fingers over 
the keys of the piano, drumming out an accompaniment for some 
simple ballad. I entered as cheerfully as possible. 

“Mrs. Johnson,” I began, “I received this morning another 
letter from Mr. King.” She turned her large eyes eagerly towards 
me. I went on rapidly: “He can hear nothing from your husband, 
and thinks’—but the poor girl had fainted. 

-She was taken to her room and after a little while she seemed 
to be asleep. At supper-time Judy sent Sallie with a cup of 
tea, which came back untasted. After supper I went to see 
her. She seemed entirely prostrated—she wanted nothing; she 
would be well in the morning. I returned to my room with no 
light heart. In vain I tried to prepare my monthly bills and 
examine the accounts which awaited my attention. I sat sor- 
rowfully looking into the fire, utterly bereft of the power to come 
to any conclusion concerning my unfortunate boarder. The clock 
struck ten, and I still sat gazing helplessly at the glowing coals 
when the door-bell rang sharply; thoroughly upset, dreading I 
knew not what, I hastened to answer it myself. The gentleman 
who rang it apologized for interrupting me, but “there was a 
very handsome young lady, with flashing eyes and black hair, 
inside the Capitol grounds. She refuses to stir unless madame 
will come for her. The night watchman locked the gates, as 
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usual, at nine o’clock, not knowing any one was inside. Soon after 
that Policeman Bolton saw her in the bright moonlight flitting 
about over the terraces and steps, apparently talking to some one 
whom he could not see. When he approached her she looked at 
him with wide-open eyes and told him ‘not to disturb her, she 
was expecting her husband, who had promised to meet her 
there.’ After some time she told Bolton she would go*home if 
madame would come after her.” Just then Mr. Trewhitt, who 
had heard the whole conversation through his open door, came 
into the hall. ‘“ Ah! madame,” he cried, “that’s your boarder— 
no doubt about it; but come on, let’s see what can be 
done.” 

A few steps brought us to Capitol Hill, that fine elevation 
upon which rests the noble State-house of Tennessee. Built of 
native marble, its massivé Corinthian pillars and grand propor- 
tions are the pride of the whole State. The radiance of a full 
moon in a cloudless sky gave it a singular beauty that cold night, 
the last of the old year. 

The heavy iron gate was still locked, though a messenger had 
been despatched for the key. Outside stood a motley crowd, 
principally men and boys, with a few of the gentler sex, colored 
cooks hurrying home with their buckets of cold victuals, and oth- 
ers who chanced to be on the street at that hour. Inside were 
the policeman and Elise, with her beautiful, pale face pressed close 
to the cold bars of the gate; her long hair, falling over her shoul- 
ders, contrasted with the white wrapper of soft merino which she 
wore. The heterogeneous crowd seemed awe-stricken by her ap- 
pearance; they made way for us at once. Some one said, “Here 
is madame.” Elise raised her eyes, and, seeing me, began to shake 
the gate. But there was a delay: until the key came. When 
the gate was opened she put her hand in mine, saying: “ My 
man told me he would meet me atthe Capitol, but there was 
such a crowd he did not come; but he will come to-morrow 
night, will he not, dear madame ? ” 

The truth dawned on me. She was crazy; her sorrows had 
dethroned her reason. I spoke cheerfully to her, assuring her 
that Mr. Johnson would never come in that crowd, and that the 
best thing would be to go home. She went with us, but her 
excitement was alarming. After reaching her room she began 
anew the recital of her woes. Mr. Trewhitt, who declared he 
could not leave me alone with a mad woman, sat patiently while 
she read the letters and took all of Mr. Johnson’s clothes out of 
his trunk. At the bottom she found a razor, which she said she 
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had sharpened to cut her throat the day she knew he was dead 
or false to her. Mr. Trewhitt examined the razor, declared it 
very dull, and put it in his pocket, promising to have it put in 
good order for her. 

That performance was a trifle exciting, but the day’s fatigue, 
the cold walk, and the warm air of the room conspired with my 
comfortable position on the sofa to put me to sleep. As I 
dozed off I heard kind Mr. Trewhitt saying, ‘‘Yes, madame; no 
madame,” as occasion required to the rapid speeches of Elise. 
When I awoke the cold gray of New Year's morning was strug- 
gling with the light from the flaring gas-jet. Elise was asleep, 
with her arms clasped over the trunk, and Mr. Trewhitt was 
asleep in the rocking-chair. J threw a blanket over Elise, turned 
down the gas, replenished the fire, and aroused Mr. Trewhitt. 
Outside the door we held a whispered consultation. I felt sure 
she would be all right when she awoke. He declared he could 
not help it if she was not; he must have a nap before breakfast. 
There was no nap for me. My time was absorbed between the 
necessary morning duties of a landlady and intense watcufulness 
of Mrs. Johnson’s room. 

When the breakfast-bell rang she came down looking worn, 
pale, and listless. She remembered nothing of the night’s adven- 
tures, as she asked me how her room came to be in such disor- 
der; but her interest in the matter was so slight that she was easily 
diverted from the subject. 

After breakfast Mr. Trewhitt again advised me to send her 
home at once. “ But,” I replied, ‘she tells me she will never 
go home; but I can write to her foster-father”; which I did that 
day. 

Of course the strange events of the night had come to the 
ears of the boarders, and their glances of curiosity or pity could 
not entirely escape Elise’s attention, but she was too languid to 
take interest in anything; even her paint-box and _ brushes 
remained untouched. 

The family physician was summoned, but, after a lengthy 
interview with the patient, he could give but little information. 
Diseases of the mind were difficult to diagnose; he was no expert, 
but he would advise her to be sent to an asylum for the insane. 
Sure enough! why had we not thought of that? 

Mr. Trewhitt readily agreed to see Dr. Callender, of the State 
Asylum. 

All that day I felt like a traitor to the poor girl, who followed 
me timidly from room to room, or sat pathetically gazing into 
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the fire unconscious of the plans which had been formed for 
her. 

Dr. Callender could not receive a patient who was nota. 
citizen of Tennessee, Mr. Trewhitt reported that night. ‘“ But 
great heavens! madame,” he cried, “‘there is some place for her 
besides your house, where she is not only dependent on your 
bounty but where she will seriously injure your business. Mrs. 
Trewhitt, I am sure, will prolong her holiday visit indefinitely if 
she hears there is a lunatic in the house. I will see the county 
.and city authorities.” 

Upon investigation he found there was no place for her 
except the county jail! I had one hope yet—Mr. Hertwig would 
certainly come or send for her. Days passed and no answer 
to my letter. Elise would be quiet enough through the day, 
but as night came on she would get restless and be sometimes. 
entirely unconscious of her surroundings. I moved her into a 
small room opening into my own, with the key on my side of 
the door. One night after I had seen her in bed I thought I 
heard the sound of opening a window. I hoped I was mistaken, 
but the thought came back again. My heart quaked a little,, 
and I called Judy. That respectable personage had suffered. 
greatly; “to see her mistis keep a bodin-house”’ was bad enough,, 
but “a lunacy ’sylum wid jes one in it, and dat one a Yankee!.” 
—words failed her. 

She opened Mrs. Johnson’s door cautiously and peeped in; 
the fire was low in the grate, but she soon discovered that the 
room was unoccupied! After a short search we found Elise on 
the banisters of the second floor gallery, clad in her night-clothes, 
her hair flying and her eyes blazing, as we could see by the light 
from the street lamp. The composure of a veteran landlady, 
who had served her novitiate as a refugee during four years of 
terror and bloodshed, almost forsook me at the sight. She sat 
easily, her bare feet hanging over the banisters; one false 
motion and she would be hurled to the pavement, crippled or 
dead ! 

Judy was not nervous. ‘ Mis Johnson, what you doin’ dar in 
de coie?” Elise turned her head slowly, and sighed rather than 
spoke: “I am waiting for my man.” 

We took her down-stairs and put her to bed, fastened the 
windows and the shutters, and tried to sleep; but there was little 
sleep for me with such a neighbor. 

About the middle of January Mr. Hertwig’s letter came. 

He said “they were poor people; had no money to- send. for 
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Elise. This was her second serious offence, the first being the 
theatrical engagement, but considering her forlorn condition they 
_ would receive her once more if she would promise to have noth- 

ing to do with Hugh Johnson. As for the fainting spells, years 
ago she had been afflicted with them, but not lately.” All this 
badly spelled and in mingled German and English: 

I read the letter to Elise, and, God forgive me! interpolated 
expressions of affection. Mr. Trewhitt offered to get her a ticket 
from the county, if possible; if not, he and the other boarders 
would furnish it. ‘“ No,” Elise said; ‘they could put her onthe 
train, but she would jump off and kill herself rather than go 
home.” 

I was truly at my wits’ end when help appeared from a 
most unexpected quarter. 

If there is one thing besides the demonstrations of mathe- 
matics which Southern people believe, it is that the men of 
Dixie’s Land are by nature, when the weaker sex is concerned, 
the most courteous, the most gentle, the most loyal, in a word 
the most chivalrous, men on earth. Between them and other 
men they admit no comparison. We hold, with scarcely less 
unanimity, that the men north of us are selfish towards women, 
that they are not only indifferent to the sweet courtesies of life, 
but in stern reality sacrifice a woman’s interest as unhesitatingly 
as a man’s. 

After Mrs. Johnson came to the house there was another 
arrival from the North, a rosy-cheeked, sturdy young fellow, not 
more than nineteen years old, named Andrews. He had shown 
great sympathy for Elise, not only because she was a young 
and handsome woman, but because she was penniless, helpless, 
and among strangers. When nobody knew what to do and 
everybody felt the burden intolerable, Mr. Andrews proposed that 
he should write to his mother about the whole affair; his mother 
was half a doctor and entirely a Christian philanthropist, with a 
large house and ample means and leisure. Of course I was glad 
for him to write, but I agreed with Mr. Trewhitt, that nothing 
would come of it. 

In the meanwhile Elise was sometimes better and sometimes 
worse, but always a source of exceeding anxiety. Mr. Andrews 
assured me that the end was near; and, indeed, as quickly as the 
mail could go and come the answer reached us. “Certainly,” 
Mrs. Andrews wrote, “send the young lady along at once.” Mr. 
Andrews was delighted, and Elise shared faintly in his joy. He could 
not leave his business, but a bachelor of means and leisure, such 
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as nearly every boarding-house can supply, volunteered to escort 
Elise to her new home. Mr. Trewhitt obtained from the county 
and city authorities transportation for “Elise Johnson, a pauper 
and lunatic, and her guard.” Armed with that, Mr. Lavalle and 
Elise, with her two handsome trunks, were driven from my door 
one bright morning in February. Truly we cannot always judge 
by appearances. Mrs. Andrews wrote of her patient’s gradual 
recovery and final restoration. Young Andrews went further 
South and only the photograph remained to remind me of Elise. 
A few months ago a gentleman sent up his card, “C. Andrews, N. 
Orleans.” The name did not recall to my mind the Knight of the 
Rosy Countenance—the hero who had so unselfishly, so quixotically 
rescued poor Elise—until he spoke; then, despite his heavy beard 
and the assured manner of a successful man, I joyfully recognized 
him. 

He had married a Southern girl and was living in New Or- 
leans. Of course I asked about Elise. He had never seen her 
since she left Nashville, but she had lived until about six years 
ago with his mother, who was much attached to her protégée; 
then she had gone off to become a member of some Roman Cath- 
olic community—he thought, the Little Sisters of the Poor. There 
was a convent near his mother’s house. Elise soon learned to 
love the sisters. ‘“ We suppose that was the cause of her last 
freak”; and he looked at me with a merry smile. 

“Johnson? He died seven or eight years ago in an Aus- 
tralian prison.” M. M. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
FATHER HECKER’S SPIRITUAL DOCTRINE. 


HAVING given in the preceding chapter Father Hecker’s prin- 
ciples of the religious life in community, a more general view of 
his spiritual doctrine, as well as of his method of the direction 
of souls naturally follows. And here we are embarrassed by the 
amount of matter to choose from; for as he was always talking 
about spiritual doctrine to whomsoever he could get to listen, so in 
his published writings, in his letters to intimate friends, and in 
his notes and memoranda, we have found enough falling under 
the heading of this chapter to fill a volume. Let us hope for 
its publication some day. 

It need hardly be said that Father Hecker did not claim to 
have any new doctrine; there can be none, and he knew it well. 
Every generation since Christ has had His entire revelation. 
Development is the word which touches the outer margin of all 
possible adaptation of Christian principles to the changing condi- 
tions of humanity. But in the transmission of these principles from 
master to disciple, in practically assisting in their use by public 
instruction, or by private advice, or by choice of devotional and 
ascetical exercises, there is as great a variety of method as of 
temperament among races, and even among individuals; and 
there are broadly marked differences which are conterminous 
with providential eras of history. This was a truth which Father 
Hecker, in common with all discerning minds, took carefully 
into account. 

His fundamental principle of Christian perfection may be 
terrmed a view of the Catholic doctrine of divine grace suited 
to the aspirations of our times. By divine grace the love of 
God is diffused in our hearts; the Holy Spirit takes up his abode 
there and makes us children of the Heavenly Father, and brethren 
of Jesus Christ the Divine Son. The state of grace is thus an 
immediate union of the soul with the Holy Trinity, its Creator, 
Mediator, and Sanctifier. To secure this union and render it 
more and more conscious was Father Hecker’s ceaseless endeavor 
through life, both for himself and for those who fell under his 
influence, whether in cleansing the soul of all hindrances of sin 
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and imperfection, or advancing it deeper and deeper into the 
divine life by prayer and the sacraments. 

His doctrine of Christian perfection might be formulated as a 
profession of faith: I believe in God the Father Almighty; I 
believe in Jesus Christ the Only Begotten Son of the Father; I 
believe in the Holy Ghost the Life Giver, the spirit of adop- 
tion by whom I am enabled to say to the Father, My Father, 
and to the Son, Jy Brother. 

He wished that men generally should be made aware of the 
immediate nature of this union of the soul with God, and that 
they should become more and more personally conscious of it. 
He would bring this about without the intervention of other 
persons or other methods than the divinely constituted ones 
accessible to all in the priesthood and sacraments. It was the 
development of the supernatural, heavenly, divine life of the re- 
generate man, born again of the Holy Ghost, that Father Hecker 
made the end of all he said and all he did in leading souls; 
and he maintained that to partake of this life which is “ the light 
of men,” many souls needed little interference on the part of 
others, and that in every case the utmost care should be taken 
lest the soul should mingle human influences, even the holiest, 
in undue proportion with those which were strictly divine. 


“Go to God,” he wrote to one asking advice, “go entirely to 
God, go integrally to God; behold, that is sincerity, complete, 
perfect sincerity. Do that, and make it a complete, continuous act, 
and you need no help from me or any creature. I wish to 
provoke you to do it. That is my whole aim and desire. Just 
in proportion as we harbor pride, vanity, self-love—in a word, 
self-hood—just so far we fail in integrally resigning ourselves to 
God. Were we wholly resigned to God He would change all in 
us that is in discord with Him, and prepare our souls for union 
with Him, making us one with Himself. God longs for our 
souls greatly more than our souls can long for Him. Such is 
God’s thirst for love that He made.all creatures to love Him, 
and to have no rest until they love Him supremely. If my 
words are not to your soul God’s words and voice, pay no heed 
tothem. If they are, hesitate not a moment to obey. If they 
humble you to the dust, what a blessing! He that is humbled 
shall be exalted.” 

“Peace is gained by a wise inaction, and strength by integral 
resignation to God, who will do all, and more than we, with 
the boldest imagination, can fancy or desire.” 
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“May you see God in all, through all, and above all. May 
the Divine transcendence and the Divine immanence be the 
two poles of your life.” 


The natural faculties of the understanding and will, whose 
integrity Father Hecker so much valued, were to be established 
in a new life infinitely above their native reach, glorified with 
divine life, their activity directed to the knowledge of things not 
even dreamed of before, and endowed with a divine gift of 
“loving. In this state the Holy Spirit communicates to the 
human faculties force to accomplish intellectual and moral feats 
which naturally can be accomplished by God alone. This is 
called by theologians supernatural infused virtue, and is rooted 
in Faith, Hope, and Love, is made efficacious by spiritual gifts 
of wisdom and understanding, and knowledge and counsel, and 
other gifts and forces, the conscious and daily possession of 
which the Christian is entitled to hope for and strive after, and 
finally to obtain and enjoy in this life. 

That this union is a personal relation, and that it should be 
a distinctly conscious one on the soul’s part, all will admit who 
think but a moment of the infinite, loving activity of the Spirit 
of God, and the natural and supernatural receptivity of the 
spirit of man. Although not even the smallest germ of the 
supernatural life is found in nature, yet the soul of man cease- 
lessly, if blindly, yearns after its possession. Once possessed, the 
life of God blends into our own, mingles with it and is one 
with it, impregnating it as magnetism does the iron of the lode- 
stone, till the divine qualities, without suppressing nature, en- 
tirely possess it, and assert for it and over it -the Divine 
individuality. ‘Now I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
An author much admired by Father Hecker thus describes the 
effects produced in the soul by supernatural faith, and hope, 
an love: 


“These virtues are called and in reality are Divine virtues. 
They are called thus not because they are related to God in 
general, but because ‘they unite us in a divine manner with 
God, have Him for their immediate motive, and can be procuccd 
in us only by a communication of the Divine nature. ; 
For the life that the children of God lead here upon earth 
must be of the same kind as the life that awaits them in 
heaven.”  (Scheeben’s Glories of Divine Grace, p. 222; Benziger 
Bros.) 


To partake thus of the inner life of God was Father Hecker’s 
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one spiritual ambition, and to help others to it his one motive 
for dealing with men. He was ever insisting upon the closeness 
of the divine union, and that it is our life brought into actual 
touch with God, whose supreme and essential activity must, by 
a law of its own existence, make itself felt, dominate as far as 
permitted the entire activity of the soul,. and win more and 
more upon its life till all is won. Then are fulfilled the 
Apostle’s words: ‘ But we all beholding the glory of the Lord 
with open face are transformed into the same image from glory 
to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord” (II. Cor. iii. 18). 

Here are some of Father Hecker's words, printed but a year 
or two before his death, which treat not only of the interior 
life in general, but in particular of its relation to the outer 
action of God on the soul through the divine organism of the 
Church : 


“St. Thomas Aquinas attributes the absence of spiritual joy 
mainly to neglect of consciousness of the inner life. ‘ During 
this life,’ he says (Opuscula d. Beatitudine, cap. iii.), ‘we should 
continually rejoice in God, as something perfectly fitting, in all 
our actions and for all our actions, in “all our gifts and fur all 
our gifts. It is, as Isaias declares, that we may particularly 
enjoy him that the Son of God has been given to us. What 
blindness and what gross stupidity for many who are always 
seeking God, always sighing for Him, frequently desiring Him, 
daily knocking and clamoring at the door for God by prayer, 
while they themselves are all the time, as the apostle says, 
temples of the living God, and God truly dwelling within them ; 
while all the time their souls are the abiding-place of God, 
wherein He continually reposes! Who but a fool would look 
for something out of doors which he knows he has within ? 
What is the good of anything which is always to be sought and 
never found, and who can be strengthened with food ever 
craved but never tasted? Thus passes away the life of many a 
good man, always searching and never finding God, and it is 
for this reason that his actions are imperfect.’ 

“A man with such a doctrine must cultivate enaitihy: the in- 
terior life. His answer to the question, What is the relation 
between the inner and the outer action of God upon my soul? 
is that God uses the outer for the sake of the inner life. 

“There seems to be little danger nowadays of our losing 
sight of the Divine authority and the Divine action in the gov- 
ernment of the church, and in the aids of religion conveyed 
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through the external order of the sacraments. Yet it is only 
after fully appreciating the life of God within us that we learn 
to prize fittingly the action of God in His external Providence. 
Such is the plain teaching of St. Thomas in the extract above 
given. 

“By fully assimilating this doctrine one comes to aim stead- 
ily at securing a more and more direct communion with God. 
Thus he does not seek merely for an external life in an external 
society, or become totally absorbed in external observances ; but 
he seeks the invisible God through the visible Church, for she 
is the body of Christ the Son of God. 

““Once a man’s hand is safe on the altar his eye and voice 
are lifted to God. 

“It is not to keep up a_ strained outlook for times and 
moments of the interior visitations, but to wait calmly for the 
actual movements of the Divine Spirit; to rely mainly upon it 
and not solely upon what leads to it, or communicates it, or 
guarantees its genuine presence by necessary external tests and 
symbols. 

“ Not an anxious search, least of all a craving for extraordin- 
ary lights; but a constant readiness to perceive the Divine guidance 
in the secret ways of the soul, and then to act with decision 
and a noble and generous courage—this is true wisdom. 

“The Holy Spirit is thus the inspiration of the inner life of 
the regenerate man, and in that life is his Superior and Director. 
That His guidance may become more and more immediate in an 
interior life, and the soul’s obedience more and more instinctive, 
is the object of the whole external order of the Church, includ- 
ing the sacramental system. 

“Says Father Lallemant (Spzritual Doctrine, 3d principle, chap. 
i. art. 1): ‘All creatures that are in the world, the whole order of 
‘nature as well as that of grace, and all the leadings of Provi- 
dence, have been so disposed as to remove from our souls what- 
ever is contrary to God.’” 


What follows has been culled from notes and memoranda: 


“When authority and liberty are intelligently understood, 
when both aim at the same end, then the universal reign of 
God’s authority in the Church will be near and the kingdom of 
God be established universally.” 

“The whoie future of the human race depends on bringing 
the individual soul more completely and perfectly under the 
sway of the Holy Spirit.” 
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“What society most needs to-day is the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

“That soul is perfect which is guided habitually by the 
instinct of the Holy Spirit.” , 

“The aim of Christian perfection is the guidance of the soul 
by the indwelling Holy Spirit. This is attained, ordinarily, first 
by bringing whatever is inordinate in our animal propensities 
under the control of the dictates of reason by the practice of 
mortification and self-denial; for it is a self-evident principle that 
a rational being ought to be master of his animal appetites. And 
second by bringing the dictates of reason under the control and 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit by recollection, and by fidelity and 
docility to its movements.” 

“To attain to the spiritual estate of the conscious guidance 
of the indwelling Holy Spirit, the practice of asceticism and of 
the natural and Christian moral virtues are the preparatory 
means.” 

“To rise before the light appears, is vain; to hinder the 
soul from rising when it does appear, is oppression. In the 
first place, the soul is exposed to delusions; in the second, it is 
subjected to arbitrary human authority. The former opens the 
door to all sorts of extravagances and heresies; the latter breeds 
a spirit of servility and bondage.” 

“To reach that stage of the spiritual life which is the con- 
sciousness of the indwelling and guidance of the Holy Spirit 
some souls need the practice of asceticism more than others, 
these latter being more advanced by the practice of the Christian 
virtues. Others, again, need the strenuous practice of both of 
these means of advancement until the close of their lives. And 
there is another class which reaches this degree of spiritual 
growth sooner and with less difficulty than the generality of 
souls.” 

“Whenever the: guidance of the Holy Spirit is sufficiently 
recognized, then the practice of the virtues immediately related 
to this action and proper to increase it in the soul are to be 
recommended, such as recollection, purity of heart, docility and 
fidelity to the inner voice, and the like.” 

“Tt should ever be kept in view that the practice of the 
virtues is not only for their own sake and to obtain merit, but 
mainly in order to remove all obstacles in the way of the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, and to assist the soul in following his 
operations with docility.” . 

“Obedience in its spiritual aspect divests one of self-will and 
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makes him prompt to submit to the will of God alone. Viewed 
as an act of justice, obedience is the payment of due service to 
one’s superior, who holds his office by appointment of God.” 

“The essential mistake of the transcendentalists is the taking 
for their guide the instincts of the soul instead of the inspira- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. They are moved by the natural 
instincts of human beings instead of the instinct of the Holy 
Ghost. But true spiritual direction consists in discovering the 
obstacles in the way of the Divine guidance, in aiding and en- 
couraging the penitent to remove them, and in teaching how 
the interior movements of the Holy Spirit may be recognized, 
as well as in stimulating the soul to fidelity and docility to His 
movements.” 

“The director is not to take the place of the Holy Ghost in 
the soul, but to assist His growth in the soul as its primary and 
supreme guide.” 

“The primary worker of the soul’s sanctification is the Holy 
Spirit acting interiorly; the work of the director is secondary 
and subordinate. To overlook this fundamental truth in the 
spiritual life is a great mistake, whether it be on the part of the 
director or the one under direction.” 


The great obstacle to the prevalent use of this privilege of 
divine interior direction is lack of practical realization of its ex- 
istence by good Christians. And this want of faith is met with 
almost as much among teachers as among learners, resulting in 
too great a mingling of the human element in the guidance of 
souls. What is known as over-direction is to be attributed, as 
Father Hecker was persuaded, to confessors leading souls by 
self-chosen ways, or laboriously working them along the road to 
perfection by artificial processes, souls whom the Holy Spirit has 
not made ready for more than the beginning of the spiritual life. 
This is like pressing wine out of unripe grapes. Another prac- 
tice which Father Hecker often deprecated was the binding of 
free and generous souls with all sorts of obligations in the 
way of devotional exercises. This is forcing athletes to go on 
crutches. The excuse for it all is that it really do2s stagger 
human belief to accept as a literal matter of fact that God the 
Holy Ghost personally comes to us with divine grace and gives 
Himself to us; that He actually and essentially dwells in our 
souls by grace, and in an unspeakably intimate manner takes 
charge of our entire being, soul and body, and all our faculties 
and senses. 
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“By sanctifying grace,” says St. Thomas (p. I, q. xxxiii. 
art. 2), ‘‘the rational creature is thus perfected, that it may 
not only use with liberty the created good, but that it may also 
enjoy the uncreated good; and therefore the invisible sending of 
the Holy Ghost takes place in the gift of sanctifying grace and 
the Divine Person Himself is given to us.” 


It is the soul’s higher self, thus in entire union with the 
Spirit of God, that Father Hecker spent his life in cultivating, 
both in his own interior and in that of others. He insisted that 
in the normal condition of things the mainspring of virtue, both 
natural and supernatural, should be for the regenerate man the 
instinctive obedience of the individual soul to the voice of the 
indwelling Holy Spirit. 

To what an extent this inner divine guidance has been 
obscured by more external methods is witnessed by Monsignor 
Gaume, who places upon the title-page of his learned work on 
the Holy Spirit the motto ‘“Ignoto Deo’’—to the Unknown God ! 

Objections to this doctrine are made from the point of view 
of caution. There is danger of exaggeration, it is said; for if in 
its terms it is plainly Catholic it may sound Protestant to. some 
ears. And in fact to those whose glances have been ever turned 
outward for guidance it seems like the delusions of certain 
classes of Protestants about “change of heart” and “inner light.” 


“But,” says Lallemant (and the reader will thank us for 
a detailed reply to this difficulty from so venerable an authority), 
“it is of faith that without the grace of an interior inspiration, in 
which the guidance of the Holy Spirit consists, we cannst do 
any good work. The Calvinists would determine everything by 
their inward spirit, subjecting thereto the Church herself and 
her decisions. . . . But the guidance which we. receive from 
the Holy Ghost by means of His ~-gifts, presupposes the faith 
and authority of the Church, acknowledges them as its rule, 
admits nothing which is contrary to them, and aims only at per- 
fecting the exercise of faith and the other virtues, The second 
objection is, that it seems as if this interior guidance of the Holy 
Spirit were destructive of the obedience due to superiors. We 
reply: 1. That as the interior inspiration of grace does not set 
aside the assent which we give to the articles of faith as they are 
externally proposed to us, but on the contrary gently disposes 
the mind to believe; in like manner the guidance which we 
receive from the gifts of the Holy Spirit, far from interfering 
with obedience, aids and facilitates the practice of it. 2. That 
all this interior guidance, and even [private] divine revelations, 
must always be subordinate to obedience; and in speaking 
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of them this tacit condition is ever implied, that obedience en- 
joins nothing contrary thereto. 

“The third objection is that this interior direction of the 
Holy Spirit seems to render all deliberation and all counsel 
useless. For why ask advice of men when the Holy Spirit is 
Himself our director? We reply that the Holy Spirit teaches us 
to consult enlightened persons and to follow the advice of others, 
as He referred St. Paul to Ananias. The fourth objection is 
made by some who complain that they are not themselves thus 
led by the Holy Spirit, and that they know nothing of it. To 
thein we reply: 1. That the lights and inspirations of the 
Holy Spirit, which are necessary in order to do good and avoid 
evil, are never wanting to them, particularly if they are in a 
state of grace. 2. That being altogether exterior as they are, 
and scarcely ever entering into themselves, examining their con- 
sciences only very superficially, and looking only to the outward 
man and the faults which are manifest in the eyes of the world, 

. it is no wonder that they have nothing of the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, which is wholly interior. But, first, let 
them be faithful in following the light which is given them; it 
will go on always increasing. Secondly, let them clear away 
the sins and imperfections which, like so many clouds, hide the 
light from their eyes: they will see more distinctly every day. 
Thirdly, let them not suffer their exterior senses to rove at will, 
and be soiled by indulgence; God will then open to them their 
interior senses. Fourthly, let them never quit their own interior, 
if it be possible, or let them return as soon as may be; let them 
give attention to what passes therein, and they will observe the 
workings of the different spirits by which we are actuated. 
Fifthly, let them lay bare the whole ground of their heart to 
their superior or to their spiritual father. A soul which acts 
with .this openness and simplicity can hardly fail of being favored 
with the direction of the Holy Spirit” (Spiritual Doctrine, 4th 
principle, ch. i. art. 3). 


Father Hecker had himself suffered, and that in the earliest 
days of his religious life, from want of explicit instruction 
about this doctrine. Father Othmann, whom our readers remem- 
ber as the novice-master at St. Trond, was too spiritual a man to 
have been ignorant of its principles. Yet he seemed to think 
that either no one would choose it in preference to the method 
in more common use, or that he would not find his novices ready 
for it. But to Father Hecker it was all-essential. ‘ When I 
was-not far from being through with my noviceship,” he was 
heard to say, “I was one day looking over the books in the 
library and I came across Lallemant’s Spiritual Doctrine. Getting 
leave to read it, I was overjoyed to find it a full statement of 
the principles by which I had been interiorly guided. I said to 
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Pére Othmann: ‘Why did you not give me this book when I 
first came? It settles all my difficulties.’ But he answered that 
it had never once occurred to his mind to do so.” Besides the 
Scriptures, Lallemant, Surin, Scaramelli’s Directorium Mysticum, 
the ascetical and mystical writings of the contemplatives, such as 
Rusbruck, Henry Suso (whose life he carried for years in his 
pocket, reading it daily), Tauler, Father Augustine Baker’s Holy 
Wisdom (Sancta Sophia), Blosius, the works of St. Teresa, and 
those of St. John of the Cross—these and other such works 
formed the literature which aided Father Hecker in the under- 
standing and enjoyment of the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
Lallemant he returned to ever and again, and St. John of the 
Cross he never let go at all. It was always with him, always 
read with renewed joy, and its wonderful lessons of divine wis- 
dom, expressed as they are with the scientific accuracy of a 
trained theologian and the unction of a saint, were to Father 
Hecker a pledge of security for his own state of soul and a 
source of inspiration in dealing with others. 

To the erdinary observer a knowledge of the men and 
women of to-day does not give rise to much hope of the wide- 
spread use of this spirituality. But Father Hecker thought other- 
wise. He ever insisted that it must come into general prefer- 
ence among the leading minds of Christendom; for independence 
of character calls for such a spirituality, and that independence is 
by God’s providence the characteristic trait of the best men and 
women of our times. God must mean to sanctify us in the way 
He has placed us in the natural order. He believed that the 
Holy Spirit would soon be poured out in an abundant dispensa- 
tion of His heavenly gifts, and that such a renewal of men’s 
souls was the only salvation of society. Some may think that 
he was over-sanguine; many will not interest themselves in such 
“high” matters at all. But some of the wisest men in the 
Church are of his mind, notably Cardinal Manning. And the 
signs of the times, if interrogated with regard to the problem 
of man’s eternal destiny, give no other answer than the promise 
of a new era in which the Holy Ghost shall reign in men’s 
souls and in their lives with a supremacy peculiar to this age. 

The following extract from The Church and the Age, a com- 
pilation of Father Hecker’s later essays, shows his estimate of 
the form of spirituality we have been discussing, as bearing upon 
the regeneration of society in general: 


“The whole aim of the science of Christian perfection is to 
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instruct men how to remove the hindrances in the way of the 
action of the Holy Spirit, and how to cultivate those virtues 
which are most favorable to His solicitations and inspirations. 
Thus the sum of spiritual life consists in observing and yielding 
to the movements of the Spirit of God in our soul, employing 
for this purpose all the exercises of prayer, spiritual reading, the 
practice of virtues, and good works. 

“That divine action which is the immediate and principal 
cause of the salvation and perfection of the soul, claims by right 
the soul’s direct and main attention. From this source within 
the soul there will gradually come to birth the consciousness of 
the indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit, out of which will 
spring a force surpassing all human strength, a courage higher 
than all human heroism, a sense of dignity excelling all human 
greatness. The light the age requires for its renewal can come 
only from the same source. The renewal of the age depends on 
the renewal of religion. The renewal of religion depends on a 
greater effusion of the creative and renewing power of the Holy 
Spirit. The greater effusion of the Holy Spirit depends on the 
giving of increased attention to His movements and inspirations 
in the soul. The radical and adequate remedy for all the evils 
of our age, and the source of all true progress, consist in in- 
creased attention and fidelity to the action of the Holy Spirit in 
the soul. ‘Thou shalt send forth Thy spirit and they shall be 
created: and Thou shalt renew the face of the earth.’” 


Lallemant’s answer to the difficulty of excess of personal 
liberty in this method has been already given. Father Hecker’s 
own is as follows: 


“The enlargement of the [interior] field of action for the 
soul, without a true knowledge of the end and scope of the ex- 
ternal authority of the Church, would only open the door to 
delusions, errors, and heresies of every description, and would 
be in effect only another form of Protestantism. But, on the 
other hand, the exclusive view of the external authority of the 
Church, without a proper understanding of the nature and work 
of the Holy Spirit in the soul, would render the practice of re- 
ligion formal, obedience servile, and the Church sterile. 

“The solution of the difficulty is as follows: The action of 
the Holy Spirit embodied visibly in the authority of the Church, 
and the action of the Holy Spirit dwelling invisibly in the soul 
form one inseparable synthesis; and he who has not a clear con- 
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ception of this two-fold action of the Holy Spirit is in danger 
of running into one or the other, and sometimes into both, of 
these extremes, either of which is destructive of the end of the 
Church. The Holy Spirit, in the external authority of the Church, 
acts as the infallible interpreter and criterion of divine revela- 
tion. The Holy Spirit in the soul acts as the divine Life- 
giver and Sanctifier. It is of the highest importance that these 
two distinct offices of the Holy Spirit should not be con- 
founded. 

‘“‘ The increased action of the Holy Spirit, with a more vigorous 
co-operation on the part of the faithful, which is in process of 
realization, will elevate the human personality to an_ intensity 
of force and grandeur productive of a new era to the Church 
and to society—an era difficult for the imagination to grasp, 
and still more difficult to describe in words, unless we have 
recourse to the prophetic language of the inspired Scriptures.” 

“The way out of our present difficulties,” said Father Hecker, 
speaking of the conflicts of religion in Europe, “is to revert 
to a spirituality which is freer than that which Providence 
assigned as the counteraction of Protestantism in the sixteenth 
century—to a spirituality which is, and ever has been, the normal 
one of the Christian inner life. That era accentuated obedience, 
this accentuates no particular moral virtue, but rather presses the 
soul back upon Faith and Hope and Love as the springs of life, 
and makes the distinctive virtue fidelity to the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, imp lling the Christian to that one of the moral 
virtues which is most suitable to his nature and to the require- 
ments of his state of life, and other environments.”’ 


But from what has been said it must not be inferred that 
Father Hecker thought it safe to be without spiritual counsel, 
above all when the soul seemed led in extraordinary ways. He 
firmly believed in the necessity of direction, and that in the 
sense intended by spiritual writers generally. In practice he 
himself always consulted men of experience and piety. We have 
seen how he sought advice, and was aided by it at every crisis 
of his life. But he did not accept all that is said by some writers 
about the surrender of the soul to one’s father confessor. He 
thought that confession was often too closely allied with direction, 
and he was convinced that many souls could profit by less intro- 
spection .in search of sin, and more in search of natural and 
supernatural movements to virtue. He condemned over-direction, 
and thought that there was a good deal of it. He thought that there 
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were cases in which spontaneity of effort was too high a price to 
pay for even the merit of obedience. His sentiment is well 
expressed by St. John of the Cross in the ninth chapter of Zhe 
Ascent of Mount Carmel: 


‘Spiritual directors are not the chief workers, but rather the 
Holy Ghost; they are mere instruments, only to guide souls by 
the rule of faith and the law of God according to the spirit which 
God gives to each. Their object, therefore, should be not to 
guide souls by a way of their own, suitable to themselves; but 
to ascertain, if they can, the way which God Himself is guiding 
them.” 


Leave much to God’s secret ways, was one of Father Hecker’s 
principles. ‘When hearing some confessions on the missions,” he 
once said, “‘and when about to give absolution, I used to say, 
in my heart, to the penitent, Well, no doubt God means to save 
you, you poor fellow, or He wouldn’t give you the grace to 
make this mission. But just how He will do it, considering your 
bad habits, I can’t see; but that’s none of my business.” 

Leave much to natural or acquired inclinations, was one of 
his maxims. He was not deeply interested in souls who by 
temperament or training needed very minute guidance in the 
spiritual life; to him they seemed so overloaded with harness as 
to have no great strength left for pulling the chariot. But he 
would not interfere with them; he knew that it was of little avail 
to try to change such methods once they had become habitual; 
and he recognized that there were many who could never get 
along without them. At any rate he was tolerant by nature, 
and slow to condemn in general or particular anything useful to 
well-meaning souls. 

“It is vain to rise before the light,” was another motto. 
“Make no haste in the time of clouds.” These two texts of 
Scripture he was fond of repeating. “When God shows the 
way,” he once said, “you will see; no amount of peering in the 
dark will bring the sun over the hills. Pray for light, but don’t 
move an inch before you get it. When it comes, go ahead with 
all your might.” Self-imposed penances, self-assumed devotional 
practices he mistrusted. He was convinced that the only way 
sure 10.succeed, and to succeed perfectly, was either that shown 
by an interior attraction too powerful and too peaceful to be 
other than divine, or one pointed out by the lawful external 
authority in the Church. 

When asked for advice on matters of conscience his decisions 
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were generally quick and always simple. Yet he often refused 
to decide without time for prayer and thought, saying, “I have 
no lights on this matter; you must give me time.” And not 
seldom he refused to decide altogether for the same reason. One 
thing annoyed him much, and that was the blank silence and 
stupid wonder with which some instructed Catholics listened to 
him as he spoke of the guidance of the Holy Spirit as the way 
of Christian perfection, treating it as beyond the reach of 
ordinary mortals, intricate in its rules, ‘‘ mystical,” and visionary ; 
whereas Father Hecker knew it to be the one only simple 
method, with a minimum of rules, useful for all, readily under- 
stood. What follows is a brief outline of the entire doctrine in 
its practical use in the progress of the soul from a sinful life 
onwards ; we have found it among his memoranda: 


“What must one do in order to favor the reception of the 
Holy Spirit, and secure fidelity to His guidance when received ? 
First receive the Sacraments, the divinely instituted channels of 
grace: one will scarcely persevere in living in the state of grace, 
to say ,nothing of securing a close union with God, who 
receives Holy Communion only once or twice a year. Second, 
practise prayer, above all that highest form of prayer, assisting 
at Holy Mass; then mental and vocal prayer, the public offices 
of the Church, and particular devotions according to one’s 
attrait. Third, read spiritual books daily—the Bible, Lives of the 
Saints, Following of Christ, Spiritual Combat, etc. But in all 
this bear ever in mind, that the steady impelling force by which 
one does each of these outward things is ¢he inner and secret 
prompting of the Holy Ghost, and that perseverance in them ts 
secured by no other aid except the same hidden inspiration. 
Cherish that above all, therefore, and in every stage of the 
spiritual life; be most obedient to it, seeking meantime for good 
counsel wherever it is likely to be had.” 


Father Hecker was of opinion that a larger number of per- 
sons can be led to perfection than is generally supposed, and 
he would sound the call in the ears of Christians generally 
far more than is commonly done. He was also persuaded 
that there are many souls whose whole lives have been entirely, 
or almost entirely, free from the taint of mortal sin, and these 
he considered should be the most active spirits among Chris- 
tians. He thought that more room should be made for them 
in our discourses, and that everybody should not be lumped. 


together in one mass as hardened sinners or as penitents. 
VOL, LUI.—36 
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To these innocent men and women the mediatorship of Christ 
should be made as distinct as possible, the elevation of the soul 
to divine union through the Incarnation brought out fully, and 
the redemption of man from sin and hell be included in it, and 
be absorbed by it. Too many souls who have never sinned 
mortally fail to struggle for perfection, Father Hecker often 
said, because they never have heard any invitation but the call to 
repentance. The positive side of Christianity is the Incarnation, 
which lifts all men of good-will, repentant and innocent alike, into 
participation with the Deity. Father Hecker would talk by the 
hour of the need of bringing that view. of our Lord’s mission 
most prominently forward, the idea of redemption applying to 
innocent souls only on account of original sin, and by sympa- 
thy with their brethren infected by actual sin. And he would 
show that even hard sinners could often be brought to a good 
life more surely, and be enabled more certainly to persevere, by 
forcibly emphasizing the Incarnation and its benefits than by 
any other method. Their blindness and selfishness hinder hard 
sinners from easily appreciating our Lord’s sufferings as borne 
on their account. Father Hecker regretted that the idea of 
redemption was so often presented in a way to give the im- 
pression that atonement was the whole office of Christ. There 
are many souls for whom access to Christ as Mediator was 
more in consonance with the truth than access to Him as Re- 
deemer, Mediator in that case including Redeemer, rather than 
the Redeemer absorbing the idea of Mediator. Redemption from 
original sin is, of course, necessary to the mediatorship of a fallen 
race. But our Lord became Redeemer that he might be Mediator ; 
he cleansed us from sin that he might lift us up to the God- 
head; and in many souls Father Hecker knew that the pro- 
cess of cleansing began and ended with original sin and venial 
sins. Such souls often go their lives long with no compelling 
stimulus to perfection, because they cannot apply to themselves 
the accusations of sin commonly put into the directions for be- 
ginners. ; 

‘Much has been already said of the aids to perfection which 
Father Hecker perceived in a right use of the liberty and in- 
telligence of our times. He also insisted that the commercial 
and industrial features of our civilization were no obstacles to a 
high state of Christian perfection. 

In a remarkable sermon, entitled “The Saint of Our Day,” 
published in the third volume of the Paulist series, Father 
Hecker, after making a powerful exposition of the advantages 
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of liberty and intelligence as helps to the interior life, insists 
that the opportunities and responsibilities peculiar to our civiliza- 
tion are capable of being sanctified to the highest degree. The’ 
model he proposes in this sermon is St. Joseph. He was no 
martyr, yet showed a martyr’s fidelity by his trust in God. 


“Cailed by the voice of God to leave his friends, home, and 
country, he obeys instantly and without a murmur. To find 
God and to be one with God, a solitary life in the desert was 
not necessary to St. Joseph. He was in the world and found 
God where he was. He sanctified his work by carrying God 
with him into the workshop. St. Joseph was no flower of the 
desert or plant of the cloister; he found the means of perfec- 
tion in the world, and consecrated it to God by making its cares 
and duties subservient to divine purposes. 

“The house of St. Joseph was his cloister, and in the bosom 
of his family he practised the sublimest virtues. While occupied 
with the common daily cuties of life his mind was fixed on the 
contemplation of divine truths, thus breathing into all his 
actions a heavenly influence. He attained in society and in 
human relationships a degree of perfection not surpassed, if 
equalled, by the martyr’s death, the contemplative of the soli- 
tude, the cloistered monk, or the missionary hero. 

“Our age is not an age of martyrdom, nor an age of her- 
mits, nor a monastic age. Although it has its martyrs, its 
recluses, and its monastic communities, these are not, and are 
not likely to be, its prevailing types of Christian perfection. Our 
age lives in its busy marts, in counting-rooms, in workshops, in 
homes, and in the varied relations that form human society, and 
it is into these that sanctity is to be introduced. St. Joseph 
stands forth as an excellent and unsurpassed model of this type 
of perfection. These duties and these opportunities must be 
made instrumental in sanctifying the soul. For it is the difficul- 
ties and the hindrances that men find in their age which give 
the form to their character and habits, and when mastered be- 
come the means of divine grace and their titles to glory. 
Indicate these, and you portray that type of sanctity in which 
the life of the Church will find its actual and living expression. 

“This, then, is the field of conquest for the heroic Christian 
of our day. Out of the cares, toils, duties, afflictions, and re- 
sponsibilities of daily life are to be built the pillars of sanctity 
of the Stylites of our age. This is the coming form of the 
triumph of Christian virtue.” 
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With all, moreover, Father Hecker insisted on the practice of 
the natural virtues, honesty, temperance, truthfulness, kindliness, 
‘courage, and manliness generally, as preceding any practical move 
towards the higher life. He first explored the character and 
life of his penitent in search of what natural power he had, and 
then demanded its full exertion. He began with the natural 
man, and made every supernatural force in the sacraments and 
prayer aid in establishing and increasing natural virtue as a 
necessary preliminary and ever-present accompaniment of super- 
natural progress. Perhaps Father Hecker’s antipathy to Calvin- 
ism sharpened his zeal for the natural virtues, and strengthened 
his advocacy of human innocence. The craving for the super- 
natural, he was convinced, would be strong in proportion to the 
enlightenment of the natural reason; the need of the grace of 
God is, of course, most urgent in a sinful state, but it would be 
more quickly perceived in proportion to the possession of natural 
virtue. As the exercise of reason is necessary to faith and pre- 
cedes its acts, so the integrity of natural virtue is the best pre- 
paration for the grace of God. Many pages of The Aspirations 
of Nature, from which the following brief quotations are made, 
are devoted to the dignity of humanity and the need of placing 
the excellence of human nature in the foreground when con. 
sidering how man may attain to a high supernatural state: 


“Every faculty of the soul, rightly exercised, leads to truth; 
every instinct of our nature has an eternal destiny attached to 
it. Catholicity finds its support in these and employs them in all 
her developments.” 

“The Catholic religion is wonderfully calculated and adapted 
to call forth, sustain, and perfect the tastes, propensities, and 
peculiarities of human nature. And let no one venture to say 
that these characteristics which are everywhere found among men 
are to be repressed rather than encouraged. This is to despise 
human nature, this is to mar the work of God. For are not 
these peculiarities inborn? Are they not implanted in us by 
the hand of our Creator? Are they not what go to constitute 
our very individuality ?” 


Humanity is a word of vague meaning to most ears, but to 
Father Hecker its meaning was a living thing of value second 
only to Christianity. Here is his summary of the relation of 
Catholicity to human nature, taken from the same source as the 


foregoing : 
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“Catholicity is that religion which links itself to all the facul- 
ties of the mind, appropriates all the instincts of human nature, 
and by thus concurring with the work of the Creator affirms its 
own Divine origin.” 


We give the following extracts from letters of spiritual ad- 
vice, to show Father Hecker’s views of mortification : 


“Exterior mortifications are aids to interior life. What we 
take from the body we give to the spirit. If we will look at it 
closely, two-thirds of our time is taken up with what we shall 
eat, and how we shall sleep, and wherewithal we shall be clothed. 
Two-thirds of our life and more is animal—including sleep. 
I do not despise the animal in man, but I go in for fair play 
for the soul. .The better part should have the greater share. 
The right order of things has been reversed: com-version is 
necessary. Read the lives of the old Fathers of the Desert. 
They determined on leading a rational and divine life. How 
little are they known or appreciated in our day! Their lives are 
more interesting than a novel and stranger than a romance.” 

“ Self-love, self-activity, self-hood, is something not easily de- 
stroyed. It is like a cancer which has its roots extending to the 
most delicate fibres of our mental and moral nature. Divine 
grace can draw them all out. But how slowly! And how ex- 
quisitely painful is the process—the more subtle the self-love 
the more painful the cure.” 

“Never practise any mortification of a considerable character 
without counsel. The devil, when he can no longer keep us 
back, aims at driving us too far and too fast.” 

‘How can the intellect be brought under direction of divine 
grace except by reducing it toits nothingness ?—and how can this 
be done except by placing it in utter darkness? How can the 
heart be filled with the spirit of divine love while it contains any 
other? How can it be purified of all other inordinate love ex- 
cept by dryness and bitterness? God wishes to fill our intelli- 
gence and our hearts with divine light and love, and thus to deify 
our whole nature—to make us one with what we represent—God. 
And how can He do this otherwise than by removing from our 
soul and its faculties all that is contrary to the divine order?” 

“ All your difficulties are favors from God; you see them on 
the wrong side, and speak as the block of marble would while 
being chiselled by the sculptor. When God purifies the soul, it 
cries out just like little children do when their faces are washed. 
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The soul’s attention must be withdrawn from external, created 
things and turned inward towards God exclusively before its 
union with Him; and this transformation is a great, painful, and 
wonderful work, and so much the more difficult and painful as 
the soul's attention has been attracted and attached to transitory 
things—to creatures.” 


He was often heard repeating the following verse from Zhe 
Imitation (book iii. chap. xxxi.), as summarizing the necessary 
conditions of the active life: ‘“ Unless a man be elevated in 
spirit, and set at liberty from all creatures, and wholly united to 
God, whatever he knows and whatever he has is of no great 
weight.” He wrote to a friend that he had studied that verse for 
thirty years and still found that he did not know all it meant. 

We give what follows as characteristic of Father Hecker’s 
manner as a director : 5 


“At first, in all your deliberate actions, calm your mind, 
place yourself in the attitude of a receiver or listener, and then 
decide. Imperceptibly and insensibly grace will guide you.” 

“Don’t care what people say ; keep your own counsel. Use 
your own sense and abound in it; as the apostle says: ‘Let 
every one abound in his own sense:’ Don’t try to get anybody 
to agree with you. No two noses are alike, much less souls. 
God never repeats.” 

“Nobody nowadays wants God. Every one has the whole 
world on his shoulders, and unless his own petty ideas and 
schemes are adopted and succeed, he prophesies the end of the 
world. You are on the right road—push on! Our maxim is: 
Be sure you are right and then go ahead!” 

“How much that is good and noble in the soul is smother- 
ed by unwise restraint! The whole object of restraint is to re- 
ject that which is false and to correct the preference given -to a 
lower good instead of to a higher one. As for the rest—/vee- 
dom !” 

“T know a man who thinks he don’t know anything—who 
every day knows that he knows less ; and who hopes to know 
nothing before he dies. O blessed emptiness which fills us with 
all! O happy poverty which possesses all! O beatified noth- 
ingness which can exclaim, Deus meus et omnia!” 


It will have been seen by this time that Father Hecker’s 
first and fundamental rule of direction was to have as little 
of it as possible. His method started out with the purpose to 
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do away with method at the earliest moment it could safe- 
ly be done. To be Father Hecker’s penitent meant the privi- 
lege of sooner or later being nobody’s penitent but the Holy 
Ghost’s.. The following rules of direction he printed in 1887: 


“The work of the priesthood is to help to guide the Chris- 
tian people, understanding that God is always guiding them in- 
teriorly. 

“An innocent soul we must guide, fully understanding that 
God is dwelling within him; not as a substitute for God. 

“ A repentant sinner we must guide, understanding that we 
are but restoring him to God’s guidance. 

“The best that we can do for any Christian is to quicken 
his sense of fidelity to God speaking to him in an enlightened 
conscience. 

“Now, God’s guidance is of two kinds: one is that of His 
external providence in the circumstances of life; the other is 
interior, and is the direct action of the Holy Spirit on the hu- 
man soul. There is great danger in separating these two. 

‘The key to many spiritual problems is found in this truth: 
The direct action of God upon the soul, which is interior, is in 
harmony with his external providence. Sanctity consists in mak- 
ing them identical as motives for every thought, word, and 
deed of our lives. The external and the internal (and the same 
must be said of the natural and supernatural) are one in God, 
and the consciousness of them both is to be made one divine 
whole in man. To do this requires an heroic life-sanctity. 

“All the sacraments of the Church, her authority, prayer 
both mental and vocal, spiritual reading, exercises of mortifica- 
tion and of devotion, have for their end and purpose to lead the 
soul to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. St. Alphonsus says in 
his letters that the first director of the soul is the Holy Ghost 
Himself. 

“Tt is never to be forgotten that one man can never be a 
guide to another except as leading him to his only Divine 
Guide. 

“The guide of the soul is the Holy Spirit Himself, and the 
criterion or test of possessing that guide is the Divine authority 
of the Church.” 


What follows was published by Father Hecker in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD in 1887. It throws new light on the questions we have 
been considering, abounding in practical rules of direction, and 
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therefore, though somewhat long, we venture to close the chapter 
with it: 


“ «Tf any one shall say that without tke previous inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit and His aid, a man can believe, hope, love, or 
repent as he should, so that the grace of justification may be con- 
ferred upon him, let him be anathema.’ 

“These are the words of the holy Council of Trent, in which 
the Catholic Church infallibly teaches that without an interior 
movement of the indwelling Holy Spirit no act of the soul can 
be meritorious of heaven. This doctrine, embodying the plain 
sense of Holy Scripture and the unbroken teaching of the Church 
in all ages, bases human justification on an interior impulse of the 
Third Person of the Divine Trinity. This impulse precedes the 
soul’s acts of faith, hope, and love, and of sorrow for sin: the 
first stage in the supernatural career, then, is the entering of the 
Holy Spirit into the inner life of the soul. The process of justi- 
fication begins by the divine life of the indwelling Spirit taking up 
into itself the human life of the soul. 

“Nor is this to the detriment of man’s liberty, but rather to 
its increase. The infinite independence of God and his divine 
liberty are shared by man exactly in proportion as he partakes 
of God’s life in the communication of the Holy Spirit. 

“If it be asked how the Holy Spirit is received, the answer 
is, Sacramentally. ‘Unless a man be born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’ As man 


' by nature is a being of both outer and inner life, so, when made 


a new man by the Spirit of God and elevated into a supernatural 
state, God deals with him by both outer and inner methods. 
The Holy Spirit is received by the sacramental grace of bap- 
tism and renewed by the other sacraments; also in prayer, vocal 
or mental, hearing sermons, reading the Scriptures or devout 
books, and on occasions, extraordinary or ordinary, in the course 
of daily life; and when once received every act of the soul that 
merits heaven is done by the inspiration of that Divine Guide 
dwelling within us. Even though unperceived, though indistin- 
guishable from impulses of natural virtue, though imperceptibly 
multiplied as often as the instants are, yet each movement of 
heaven-winning virtue, and especially love, hope, faith, and re- 
pentance, is made because the Holy Spirit has acted upon the 
soul in an efficacious manner, 

“It is not to induce a strained outlook for the particular 
cass of the action of the Spirit of God on us, or the signs of 
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it, that these words are written. The sacraments, prayer and holy 
reading, and hearing sermons and instructions, are the plain, ex- 
ternal instruments and accompaniments of the visitations of God, 
and are sufficient landmarks for the journey of the soul, unless it 
be led in a way altogether extraordinary. And apart from these 
external marks, no matter how you watch for God, his visitations 
are best known by their effects; it is after the cause has been 
placed, perhaps some considerable time after, that the faith, hope, 
love, or sorrow becomes perceptibly increased—always excepting 
extraordinary cases. Not to ‘resist the Spirit’ is the first duty. 
Fidelity to the divine guidance, yielding one’s self up lovingly to 
the impulses of virtue as they gently claim control of our thoughts 
—this is the simple duty. 

“ Having laid down in broad terms the fundamental doctrine 
of the supernatural life, it is proper to say a word of the natural 
virtues and of their relation to the supernatural. It has been 
already intimated that the goodness of nature is often indistin- 
guishable from the holiness of the supernatural life ; and, indeed, as 
arule, impulses of the Holy Spirit first pour their floods into the 
channels of natural virtue, thus rendering them supernatural. 
These are mainly the cardinal virtues: Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, 
and Temperance. Practised in a state of nature, these place us 
in our true relations with our nature and with God’s provi- 
dence in all created nature around us; these are the virtues 
which choice souls among the heathen practised. They are 
not enough. When they have done their utmost they leave 
a void in the heart that still yearns for more. It is the pur- 
pose of the Spirit of God to raise our virtue to a grade far 
above nature. The practice of the virtues of faith, hope, and 
love, which bring the soul into direct communication with God, 
and which, when practised under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
are supernatural, following upon the practice of the cardinal vir- 
tues under the same guidance, place the soul in its true and per- 
fect relation with God—a state which is more than natural. 

“Let us, if we would see things clearly, keep in sight the differ- 
ence between the natural and supernatural. In the natural order 
a certain union with God was possessed by man in all ages in 
common with every creature. The union of the creature with 
the divine creative power is something which man can neither 
escape from nor be robbed of. But in the case of rational crea- 
tures this union is, even in a state of nature, made far closer 
and its enjoyment increased by a virtuous life—one in which rea- 
son is superior to appetite; a life only to be led by one assisted, 
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if not by the indwelling Holy Spirit peculiar to the grace of 
Christ, yet by the helps necessary to natural virtue and called 
medicinal graces. The practice of the four cardinal virtues—Pru- 
dence, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance—in the ordinary 
natural state gave to guileless men and women in every age a 
natural union with their Creator. Although we maintain that 
such natural union with God is not enough for man, yet we in- 
sist that the part the natural virtues. play in man’s sanctification 
be recognized. In considering a holy life natural virtues are too 
often passed over, either because the men who practised them in 
heathen times were perhaps few in number, or because of the 
Calvinistic error that nature and man are totally corrupt. 

“ And we further insist on the natural virtues because they 
tend to place man in true relations with himself and with nature, 
thus bringing him into more perfect relation or union with God 
than he was by means of the creative act—a proper preliminary 
to his supernatural relation. Who will deny that there were men 
not a few among the heathen in whom Prudence, Justice, For- 
titude, and Temperance were highly exemplified? They knew 
well enough what right reason demanded. Such men as Socrates, 
Plato, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius had by the natural light 
of reason a knowledge of what their nature required of them. 
They had faults, great ones if you please; at the same time they 
knew them to be faults, and they had the natural virtues in 
greater or less degrees. Thus the union between God and the 
soul, due to the creative act, though not sufficient, never was in- 
terrupted. The Creator and the Mediator are one.” 








THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE. 


THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE. 


II. 


WHOEVER admits revelation as a certain fact, and a certain 
interpretation of its genuine, authentic sense, must maintain 
its precedence over every kind of human knowledge. The data 
which it furnishes in theology, ethics, history, or any kind of 
science, as certainly attested by divine authority, must be true 
and beyond denial or question. Any theory which contradicts a 
revealed truth must be false, as surely as if it denied the reality 
of self-consciousness, the axiom that the whole is asinine than a 
part, or the principle of contradiction. 

If the fact of'revelation is questioned, it only remains to fall 
back upon rational philosophy, pure and simple. Likewise, if 
revelation, being admitted, its certain, infallible interpretation is 
questioned, there must be the same recourse to rational philosophy 
as the tribunal of final appeal, although in the higher part of its 
domain as religious philosophy it will admit Christian elements. 


Professor Ladd’s Jutroduction to Philosophy shows that this is the 
case. 


A merely sentimental religion, which is not rational and philo- 
sophical, has no field-and no forces or weapons for a warfare with 
science, and no claim to supremacy. All sciences in the natural 
and rational order are co-ordinated and regulated under the 
supremacy of their queen, philosophy. This is briefly but clearly 
shown by Dr. Barry in his article in our last number. 

In order that Religion may be put in logical opposition to 
Science, it must have a supernatural entity, as a divine revelation 
proposed and proclaimed by an infallible witness, custodian, and 
judge. The Catholic religion and church is on one side, the 
whole complex system of human rational knowledge, summed up 
under the general title Philosophy, or Science, is on the other. 

Some readers unfamiliar with the technical language of logic 
may fancy that the opposition connoted above between Catholic 
authority and rational science implies hostility. This is not so, 
but the term designates distinction between two objects of thought, 
as, for instance, the two opposite poles of the earth’s axis. 

The truths of revelation and the propositions presented to the 
mind as rational truths stand over against each other. The in- 
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fallible authority of the church is on one side, the authority of 
reason on the other. What is the relation between the two? I 
am writing only for Catholics, who may have perplexities in regard 
to this relation, caused by the accusations made against the 
church, as if she were an enemy to the just liberty and progress 
of science. Therefore I merely make an exposition of the Catholic 
idea. I assume the infallible authority of the Catholic Church as 
the organ of divine revelation within its proper sphere, and the 
infallible authority of reason within the limits of a certain domain. 
They are concentric circles, and the circle of revelation is the 
outermost, including the circle of reason. 

The authority of the church is the divine right to keep and 
teach the revealed truths of the deposit of faith, to define dogmas 
and condemn errors, with a certitude which is rendered infallible 
by the assistance of the Holy Spirit, not by the way of revelation 
or inspiration, but by a divine providence and direction in the use 
of all the means for understanding and proclaiming the contents 
of the sources of faith, Scripture and Tradition. This infallible 
authority is limited to the sphere of that which is explicitly, 
implicitly, or virtually revealed—z. ¢., to objects of divine faith 
credible on the divine testimony, and those which are so related 
to these that the revealed truth is a criterion of their certitude. 

The direct, immediate, and principal object of the infallible 
judgments of the church is the Faith, the Truth disclosed by 
divine revelation. Every other matter, whether it be a fact or 
a proposition, is accessory. 

Now, the divine revelation was given in view of the highest 
ethical, spiritual, and eternal good of the human race. It was 
not given for the satisfaction of the ingenium curiosum of man. 
It is not even a systematic theology. Much less, a formal, scien- 
tific philosophy, and least of all, a disclosure of the system of 
the universe, a revelation of astronomy, cosmology, zodlogy, 
chemistry, and natural science in general. The history contained 
in the inspired books is recorded, for a sacred and religious, not 
for a secular purpose. Its whole scope is to teach men what to 
believe, what to hope for, what to do, in order to attain to the 
love of God in Jesus Christ, and the possession of the inherit- 
ance of the sons of God in everlasting life. 

Whatever is contained in the inspired books which is not 
doctrinal, ethical, or of the nature of dogmatic fact, is accidental. 
All of science and history, which is transmitted with the divine 
tradition of religious and moral doctrine, but only accidentally 
connected with them, has ‘more or less of obscurity and ambigu- 
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ity, and admits of more than one interpretation. It is that 
which is certainly revealed, certainly understood in its true, 
authentic sense, attested and proposed by the church in her 
ordinary magistracy or by solemn definitions, which is the matter 
of Catholic faith. All that is revealed is de fide in se, all that 
is sufficiently proposed to us as revealed truth is de fide guoad nos. 
The church is infallible in making. this proposition, but cannot 
transcend the divine limits of that which is de fide divind in se, 
in proposing dogmas as de fide Catholicé. There can be no. 
growth and increase in the deposit of faith itself since the age 
of the apostles, who transmitted the completed revelation, the 
word of God in Scripture and Tradition, to their successors. But 
there has been a continuous, gradual progress and development 
in the understanding and proclamation of the truth revealed by 
the divine word, in the reduction of implicit to explicit faith, as 
is shown in the History of Dogma, and of which the definition 
of the Immaculate Conception is a signal, recent example. 
Theology is a science founded upon the dogmas of faith, 
and upon all the contents of Scripture and Tradition, which 
have not been explicated in the dogmatic teaching of the church. 
It is the product of Fides quaerens intellectum. In so far as it 
reproduces the testimony and judgments of the infallible church, 
it is only an instrument by which the church proclaims her doc- 
trine and law, a mouth-piece of ecclesiastical tradition. It is in 
this sense that the unanimous consent of the Fathers makes a bind- 
ing rule in doctrine, as a witness to that which has been be- 
lieved and taught in the church always, everywhere, and by ali. 
When theology passes beyond this boundary it becomes a 
human science. Private doctors are not infallible. Their systems 
and text-books have the authority of the evidence and the 
reasons upon which their theories are based, and of the appro- 
bation which they receive from competent judges and common 
consent. They contain some amount of certain science, a great 
deal that is probable, and more or less, according to the genius 
of different authors, of hypothesis and conjecture. Of course, there 
is a wide field open to controversy, and the human liability to 
error. From the nature of the case, theology is progressive and 
subject to development, and sacred science in its comprehensive 
sense must borrow from many special secular sciences, and depend 
for its advancement upon their discoveries and improvement. 
The luminous orb of revelation has its penumbra, which 
gradually fades away into the space of opinion and conjecture. 
The authority of the Zcclesia Docens, infallible in its: central 
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sphere, is modified and lessened as it changes from dogmatic to 
disciplinary, passing through all the gradations from the highest 
to the lowest, from the Roman Congregations to the mother 
teaching her little child the catechism. 

The authority of reason is infallible in a certain sense and 
under certain conditions. That is to say, the human faculties of 
cognition acting normally upon their proper objects do not deceive 
us. The senses, the intellect, the reasoning faculty, give us 
knowledge of which we are infallibly certain. The same is true 
of human faith in testimony. Metaphysical, physical, and moral 
certitude are attainable by the use of the natural faculties. True, 
we do make false and erroneous judgments. But this error to 
which we are liable is an accident. The infallibility of the 
church is secured against this accidental error in a supernatural 
way. The infallibility of reason has only natural safeguards 
against accidental errors, and therefore the authority of reason 
can only be called infallible with a restriction, in the concrete, 
and in respect to the judgments of individual minds. Making all 
due allowance for the fallibility of individual men, and the liability 
to error in the domain of rational thought and history, there are 
truths and facts which are certain, verdicts of the authority of 
reason which are infallible, and which we can apprehend as such, 
and employ as an unerring criterion of the adequation between 
our intellect and objective reality. These truths and facts are 
the principles and data of rational science in all its ramifications, 
of all the known and all the knowable within the boundary of 
natural human intelligence. « 

What now, we inquire, is the relation between revelation and 
natural science, the authority of the church and the authority of 
reason? The discussion of this topic in all its extension and com- 
prehension is beyond the scope of our present intention. It is 
limited to the one, particular point, of the existence of a just casus 
bcllt in behalf of the liberty of science against oppression and 
interference from Catholic authority claiming a right of control 
and direction by which the progress of science is hindered. 

The gist of the accusation so often made against the church by 
anti-Catholic writers, especially by those who attack her author- 
ity in the supposed interest of the physical sciences, is this: 
That the church has wished to impede the progress of the scien- 
ces in order to keep the human mind in a darkness favorable to 
her omnipotence. Or, if it is made in a milder form, that Cath- 
olic theology, seeing that science was emancipating itself and be- 
ginning to live its own independent life, wished to cut short 
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these efforts to gain a liberty which would put an end to the 
dominion which it claimed to exercise over science. This suppos- 
ed antipathy of the church for the scientific development of hu- 
manity. has never had an existence, but is purely imaginary. 
There is nothing in principle which places Catholic authority in 
a hostile attitude to the authority of reason, to any science what- 
ever, or to free scientific investigation. Due subordination of 
particular to more general sciences, of philosophy to theology, 
and of theology to the infallible authority of the church, does 
not imply vassalage and servitude. Theology, beyond the domain 
of the revealed dogmas proposed to faith by the infallible 
authority of the church, and the conclusions virtually contained 
in them which have been defined, has freedom to expand and pro- 
gressively develop itself, from the principles which it finds in 
Scripture, Tradition, and Reason. Philosophy proceeds, not from 
data of revelation, but from rational principles and by its own 
purely rational methods. Each particular science goes its own 
way, following its own proper line and methods of investigation. 
They are subject, however, to the laws which govern all thought, 
and which they receive from mathematics, if they follow mathe- 
matical methods, from logic and from metaphysics. Philosophy 
is bound to recognize all the certain truths of theology, and, as 
it necessarily comes into more extensive and intimate contact with 
the teachings of revelation, by treating of the same topics, than 
any other rational science, there has been more occasion for the 
exercise of control and direction by ecclesiastical authority in the 
case of philosophy than in any other department. 

We are more immediately concerned, however, with the rela- 
tion between scientific discoveries and the interpretation of the 
Sacred Scriptures. On this head I will quote a few sentences 
from an article by Professor Gilbert, of the University of Lou- 
vain : 


‘“‘ Undoubtedly the Holy Scripture has an object very different 
from that of the human sciences, and the labors of astronomers, 
physicists, and naturalists have in general no relation with the 
revealed dogmas. No one, however, will go so far as to assert 
absolutely that every scientific doctrine or assertion is indifferent 
or inoffensive in respect to the point of view of faith and the in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures. Who could maintain this total 
separation between the object of the sacred writings and that of 
the natural sciences? May there not exist, in the domain of 
physiology, of linguistics, of anthropology, points of very close 
contact with the instructions which the Bible gives us concerning 
the origin and destination of man? One would need to be sin- 
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gularly rash.to trace thus in advance an impassable line of de- 
marcation between theology and the study of nature.”’* 


Evidently, since the instruction from God through revelation, 
and the instruction from God through nature, must both be true 
and in harmony, theology and natural science cannot ignore each 
other. There must be some general principles of conciliation. 
Professor Gilbert remarks that these present no great difficulties 
in the abstract, although serious difficulties may arise in their ap- 
plication to determinate cases. 

The chief contention is about these general principles. The 
controversy about particular cases is of minor importance. The 
right of judging upon those mixed questions in which theology 
and natural science are both involved is not a usurpation upon the 
liberty of science, and does not trammel its legitimate exercise. 
The judgments of the supreme authority in the church which are 
dogmatic and irreformable scarcely come into the controversy at all. 
They are in a region above*the domain of science, taken in a sense 
which prescinds from philosophy. Even in the domain of philoso- 
phy there are but few definitions outside of natural theology and 
ethics. In the domain of natural science taken in the restricted 
sense, what warfare its votaries have had to wage with theology has 
been a struggle with disciplinary authority, and with private doctors, 
singly or collectively. This authority of discipline, existing in the 
Holy See as its highest tribunal, in inferior tribunals, and after a 
certain manner in the consentient teaching of recognized doctors of 
sacred science, is a necessary adjunct of the supreme, infallible au- 
thority of the Ecclesia Docens. Without this adjunct that authority 
would be nugatory, and inapplicable to practical purposes. 

A strange and bizarre notion of what is the Catholic idea of 
the divine and infallible church under a supreme and _ infallible 
head, has been widely prevalent, and, if less so at present, is still 
obscuring the view of many intelligent persons. They seem to 
think that infallibility implies a continuous revelation and inspira- 
tion, extending to all kinds of matters, even to judgments on par- 
ticular facts, and to acts of jurisdiction and government. They 
imagine, also, that infallibility implies impeccability, as if, supposing 
the Catholic idea to be true, all members of the church, especially 
priests, must be saints through a magical influence of the sacra- 
ments, All ecclesiastical administration in spiritual and temporal 
matters must be the wisest and best. Theology, philosophy, polity, 
and ritual must have come suddenly, like Adam from the Creator's 


* Revue des Questions Scientifiques, tome .deuxiéne, p. 175. 
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hand, into full maturity admitting of no further development. 
Consequently, since history proves abundantly that the church 
has not shown itself to have this purely supernatural being, has 
been subject to human vicissitudes, and in many respects to have 
been similar to other human societies, bearing on her rolls names 
of men of all varieties of character, from the best to the worst, 
the conclusion is drawn that the church is not in any sense a 
divine, but a purely human institution. 

This is a chimera. It is not the Catholic idea. 

The church is supernatural and divine, but not in this exag- 
gerated and exclusive sense. It is also natural and human, as 
man is both spiritual and corporeal. The treasures of faith, grace, 
sacraments, and spiritual power have been committed to earthly 
and fragile vessels. The citation of the misdeeds and mistakes 
of churchmen, supposing it to be perfectly correct, is none the 
less perfectly irrelevant. We are not bound in any way by 
loyalty to the Catholic cause to defend-any of them, and we are 
bound by loyalty to truth, justice, and the law of God and 
conscience, to assent to the verdict of authentic and impartial 
history, in respect to all facts established by conclusive evidence. 

Controversy, to be genuine and truly logical, must be a dis- 
cussion of general principles, of fundamental facts, according to a 
comprehensive philosophy, and a philosophical view of the history 
of all human development, religious, moral, and scientific. On 
this’ ground the Catholic cause has always been victorious, and 
is invincible. We may justly and proudly adopt the language of 
Cardinal Wiseman, at the conclusion of his famous work on 
Science and Revealed Religion, “ Religio, vicisti.” 

Our modern opponents, who make war under the egis of 
science, are not fond of this mode of controversy. Whether they 
attack natural religion, revealed religion, or specific Catholicity, 
they like to creep among particular facts, real or supposed, and 
single phenomena, and lead a long chase across dry deserts 
among interminable bushes, into caves and recesses among 
mountains, like the ancient Scythians. It is tedious work, 
though it may be useful or even necessary, to follow them into 
all their hiding-places. At present, I am only intent, in respect 
to the particular topic in hand, on showing that the general 
principles of Catholic disciplinary authority and theology are not 
in opposition to scientific liberty and progress. As to particular 
applications of these principles in determinate cases, and interfer- 
ence in the interests of religion with science in a detrimental manner, 


there will be occasion to consider these matters later on. 
VOL, LIM.—37 
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The Council of the Vatican has made the following declara. 
tion: 

. ‘‘ The church, so far from opposing the cultivation of human 
arts and sciences, aids and promotes them in many ways. . . . 
Nor surely does she forbid that these sciences, each in its own 
proper circuit, use their own proper principles and proper method; 
but recognizing this just liberty, carefully watches that they do 
not adopt errors repugnant to the Divine Doctrine, or, stepping 
over their boundarics, invade and disturb the domain of faith.” * 


St. Augustine had already traced out with a firm hand, in a 
manner which leaves little to be desired after more than a thou- 
sand years have passed, the rules to be followed in order to avoid a 
vain conflict between the Bible and sciences: 


“In obscure matters, remote from our penetration, if we find 
in the Divine Scriptures certain things which are susceptible of 
various interpretations without damage to the faith in which we 
have been instructed, let us not hastily commit ourselves to any 
one of them in such a way that if perhaps a more thorough discus- 
sion of the truth show its nullity we become compromised with 
it; and are drawn into a contest for our own opinion with 
which we strive to make the Scriptures agree, whereas we ought 
to endeavor to make our own opinion conform to the doctrine 


of the Scriptures.” 


Again, and still mearer to the point, St. Augustine ex- 
presses himself in a passage, which Prof. Gilbert remarks seems 
to have been well adapted to “open the eyes of the adversaries of 
Galileo”’: 


“It frequently happens that a man who is not a Christian 
knows something, by means of most certain reasoning or experi- 
ence, about the earth, the celestial region, about the different 
elements of the world, the movements and revolutions of the 
stars, certain phases of the sun and moon, the periodical return of 
phenomena which mark the measurement of time, the natural 
characters and properties of animals, plants and minerals, and other 
similar objects. Now, it is most shameful and pernicious, and there- 
fore most carefully to be avoided, that any infidel should hear a Chris- 
tian speaking of these things, under the pretence of having derived 
his opinions from the Christian Scriptures, in such an idiotic manner 
that he cannot help seeing, as the saying is, how heaven-wide of 
-the mark his notions are, and can scarcely keep from laughing. 
It is not much matter that the mistaken man should be laughed at, 
but it is lamentable that our sacred authors should be supposed 
by outsiders to have held such opinions, and should be re- 


* Const. de Fide Cathol., c. iv. 
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proached and despised as ignorant men, to the great spiritual 
detriment of those for whose salvation we are solicitous. For, 
when they have found a man who belongs to the Christians in 
error about things which they know perfectly well, and referring 
his absurd notions to our sacred books, how can they believe 
what these same books teach on the resurrection of the dead, 
the hope of eternal life and the kingdom of heaven, so long as 
they suppose that they contain falsehoods in respect to questions 
wherein their own experience and irrefragable reasons have en- 
abled them to perceive the truth.” * 


St. Jerome rebuked those who were accustomed to force the 
Scripture into a sense according to their private caprice, ‘ad volun- 
tatem suam Scripturam trahere repugnantem’’; forgetting that 
‘many things in the Holy Scriptures are said according to the opin- 
ion of that time in which the events related took place, and not 
with a rigorous exactness.” St. Thomas of Aquin also says that in 
a certain passage the Sacred Scripture “speaks, according to its 
customary method, in accordance with the way of viewing .things 
common among men.” 

In another place he lays down the following prudent rule: 


“Tt seems to me that it is safer, in regard to opinions generally 
admitted by philosophers and reconcilable with our faith, ‘not 
to affirm them as we do dogmas of faith, . . . nor to deny 
them as though they were contrary to faith, lest occasion be given 
to the wise men of this world of contemning the doctrine of faith.”’ 


The same great doctor expresses a doubt of the truth of the 
Ptolemaic astronomy, writing that “the presumptions which astrono- 
mers think to be discoveries cannot be necessarily true, since that 
which is perceived by our vision in respect to the stars can perhaps 
be explained zz some other way not yet known to men.’'t 

The Spanish Jesuit theologian Pereira, a little before the time 
of Galileo (+ 1610), wrote as follows: 


“We should carefully guard against and absolutely abstain 
from adopting and maintaining in a positive and obstinate manner, 
in explaining the writings of Moses, any opinion. in contradiction 
to certain conclusions derived from experience and reason in 
philosophy and the other sciences. For, since truth always agrees 
with truth, it is impossible that the truth of the Sacred Scriptures 
should be in opposition to the exact proofs and observations of 
the human sciences.’’§ 


* De Genesi ad litt., lib. 1. c. 18, 19. t In Jerem, Proph., c, xxviii. 
tIn Job, c. xxvii. opusc. x. lect, 17, |. ii., De Ceelo. * § In Genesim ad princip. 
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Finally, even Cardinal Bellarmine, who probably had a prin- 
cipal part in the decisions of the Roman Congregation respecting 
the case of Galileo in 1616, affirms a principle of interpretation 
which fully justifies the universal assent which has been given to 
the heliocentric theory since the truth of it has been scientifically 
demonstrated. Ina letter to the Carmelite Foscarini, who was a 
Copernican, he writes : 


“If a true demonstration were given of the central position 
of the sun in the world, and of the position of the earth in the 
third heaven, the earth revolving around the sun and not the sun 
around the earth, it would then be necessary to proceed with great 
prudence in the explication of the Scriptures which seem to teach 
the contrary, and rather to say that we have not understood them, 
than to declare false what has been demonstrated.”* 


As I have not space enough left to go into the case of Galileo 
in this article, I will conclude it with a sentence borrowed from an 
excellent article on “‘ Leibnitz and the Sciences in a Monastery,” 
by M. Charles Lamey: 


‘“‘ Although the philosophical age of Voltaire has passed, its con- 
sequences still remain and are everywhere felt. At the present 
time it is in the name of science that the church is constantly 
attacked with the expectation of accomplishing its overthrow. This 
design is more accentuated than ever before, and may we not recog- 
nize a precise indication of the needs of our epoch in the words 
lately uttered by the Vatican Council (Const. de Fide, c. iv.) on the 
supreme importance of the sciences, their divine origin, and their 
natural alliance with the faith. 

“It is these instructions which it behooves us to set in a clear 
light before the eyes of unbelievers in our days, and in a manner 
so unanswerable that they will ere long be constrained to admit 
that the church is the faithful promoter and natural ally of the 
sciences.’ t 

AUGUSTINE F. HEwIT. 


* Published from inedited MSS. by Signor Berti. Cofernico, pp. 121-123. 
t Rev, des Qu. Scientif., vol. ii. p. 86. 
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A SPIDER-WEB, ALL GLITTERING. 


NEAR my door is a spider’s web of extraordinary size, and 
—you will hardly believe it, but I assure you—it is hung with 
sparkling brilliants, many of which are real jewels, pearls and 
diamonds! I am greatly tempted to approach and pick off some 
of the gems. Thousands of people’ are doing so, at least trying 
to. Few succeed, however, while a vast number get so entangled 
in the meshes that they cannot get away; and so they die 
there. 

It is the Louisiana State Lottery! Listen to what Father J. 
T. Tuohy says in this connection—and may God reward him 
for his bold, brave words! Truly is his sermon called “one of 
the most remarkable utterances on the social question ever heard 
from a Catholic pulpit.” 

He says: “ The social question is a most important one; and 
for a clergy consecrated to the service of God and of humanity, 
it is the question of questions. . . . Toolong has the church let 
the discussion remain chiefly in the hands of her enemies. 
Catholics do not do their full duty by attending Mass and church 
services, or with half-shut eyes, in highly artificial albeit pious 
meditations, dreaming dreams of heavenly bliss, or by turning to 
the controversies of medizval times, to indulge in their hair- 
splitting abstractions. . . . No thinking man of any experience 
can be blind ‘to the fact that there is to-day a rapidly growing 
discrimination in the minds of the masses between Christ and the 
church. Christ and the church must be placed before them as 
one and inseparable.” 

Aye, aye! And responding to the inspiration of these mag- 
netic words, I will try to do my little share, as a Catholic writer, 
towards “ placing Christ and the church as one and inseparable,” 
the friend of the poor, the hope of the masses. 

I come, therefore, to arouse your interest, dear fathers and 
kind readers of this Catholic periodical, and to beg for your 
prayers, your sympathy, and your active assistance in behalf of 
my sorely-tempted State, unhappy Louisiana! 

You, who do not live here, have as yet but slight idea ot 
our lamentable condition. An almost inevitable net-work of webs 
is woven among us. Everywhere the insatiable spider. says, 
‘“Won’t you walk into my parlor?” 
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And the masses walk right in; for. where is there any one to 
warn them? The spider is fattening enormously, for who raises 
a hand to stay him? This now huge lottery began scarcely 
twenty-five years ago. Already it owns, virtually owns, the State. 
The press is in its power. Politics sways according to its con- 
trol, and it plays upon human nature with absolute mastery. 
Nothing could be more alluring than its promises; more specious 
than its arguments; more fascinating than its methods. It throws 
dust in our eyes—gold dust so glittering that the best of us can 
hardly help being dazzled and blinded. 

Its advocates, and many of them are honest, sincere people 
(aye, some of our very own too, alas!), say in its defence: “I 
don’t see any harm in it. It isn’t-a sin. It does a great deal 
of good. Gives a great deal in charity. If it obtains a new 
twenty-five years’ charter, it promises to the State one and a 
quarter millions yearly for twenty-five years! Magnificent! It 
would be folly to lose such an offer. The Lottery party is not 
a bit worse than any of our political parties. Then why all this 
outcry? We might just as well be governed by the Lottery 
party as by any other. As for its immense and dangerous 
power it’s no greater than the railroads, for instance. So why 
oppose lottery and sustain railroads ?”’ 

Need I answer these fallacies? Only briefly, because the 
readers of this monthly are men of pure hearts and prayer- 
enlightened minds. They can readily see through even such 
pleasing sophistries. 

If this lottery is not gambling, what is it? And if gambling 
is not to be condemned, what is? 

We all know that the devil' is always willing to give away 
fifty cents’ worth of good if, under cover of that generosity, he 
can get back fifty dollars’ worth of evil. 

But so captivating are the Lottery's promises that they 
beguile us, and then our integrity is devoured by it, like flies by 
the spider. 

Other corporations, monopolies, combines, and political parties 
may be as corrupt, but none of them are as powerful. None 
have ever begged to build our levees, and pay our public-school 
expenses, and support our insane, and clean, pave, and beautify 
our city, and endow our Charity Hospital—all for the small 
privilege of a twenty-five years’ charter ! 

No wonder its opponents diminish steadily, while its advocates 
multiply and grow eloquent. No wonder they taunt us as being 
“fanatics, puritans, saints, fools, hypocrites.” 
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No wonder they sneeringly say: “ You can't legislate people 
moral. It's ridiculous to try. Gambling is an inherited instinct, 
and ineradicable. No use forbidding it. You can’t stop it. It 
should therefore be licensed, not prohibited.” 

They go further, and say: ‘‘ The lottery is an admirable system 
of taxation; oppressive to no one; free to all, but compelling 
none. As for draining the poor—the poor would spend their 
money in worse ways if we had not the lottery; they wl/ 
throw away their earnings. The poor are always wasteful; the 
wasteful always poor. And it’s the best thing for them that 
the State benefit by their gambling habits.” 

What a pity that these wise and far-sceing counsellors were 
not around Moses when he was receiving the decalogue! They 
would have prevented him from losing his time that way. Be- 
cause, of course, it was nothing but a loss of time—this trans- 
mitting laws which would inevitably be broken. How ridiculous 
to forbid impiety, and cursing, and profanity! They shouldn't be 
forbidden, because it’s no use; they should be licensed. In fact, 
we ought not forbid nor oppose anything in the nature of sin or 
temptation. What does it matter whether other people fall or 
not, just so we keep out of the pitfalls? It’s no affair of ours. 
“Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 

And, indeed, many a well-meaning lottery friend declares, in 
all seriousness too: ‘‘ We Catholics must not meddle with it. It’s 
not a moral question. It’s purely a business matter. It is to 
be judged from a commercial standpoint. The opposition is 
merely political. Religion has nothing whatever to do with it.” 

Certainly not! Politics and finances being the devil’s own 
chosen domain, we mustn’t interfere. ‘‘ Hands off!” We must 
give him full sway. He is entitled to it. It doesn’t matter at 
all that the people and the poor are thereby down-trodden, both 
body and soul. It’s none of our business. 

Ah! terribly true are Father Tuohy’s words. The disaffection 
from us of the masses zs rapid. We cannot deny it. And it 
is easily accounted for, too. In Father Faber's incisive words: 
“The scandal of the fact is so much greater than the scandal of 
merely acknowledging it, that we brave this latter for the sake 
of a greater good.” 

Cardinal Gibbons says the same thing, and attributes it to 
the same cause—the neglect, the seeming indifference of the 
church to the social question, the miseries of the poor, and the 
machinations of the rich. Cardinal Gibbons says: ‘‘ The tolerance 
of this is, unfortunately, in the pulpit. The close-fisted, affluent 
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communicant who is sometimes not particular how he turns a 
penny, even to the point of .downright dishonesty, is, as a rule, 
treated with marked deference by his pastor.” And he further 
says that therefore “worldly men are confirmed in their worldli- 
ness, and the masses are repelled from the church that harbors 
and honors the mean sinner.” 

Equally pertinent to this subject are the welcome advices of 
our Holy Father’s recent encyclical. Leo XIII. says that the 
social and labor questions of the day have assumed undeniable 
prominence, and therefore “the necessity of the church’s dealing 
with them.” We have a grand Pope, thank God! 

Now, a composite view of the labor and social questions 
resolves them into one, namely, the MONEY QUESTION! That is 
the question of the day. It is at the root of every labor, social, 
and political problem of the times. And I contend that of all 
the iniquitous schemes whereby the shrewd get money from the 
masses, not one of them surpasses in iniquity this soft, glittering, 
and irresistible lottery. And that, therefore, there is no other 
evil against which Catholic people, press, and pulpit should be 
more determined, active, outspoken, and fearless. 

With intense satisfaction I quote our Pontiff’s attitude on 
these matters. The report says: 

“The Pope desires to deprive his adversaries of the slightest 
pretext for pretending that the church has only charity as her 
programme, and nothing definite or precise to offer society. His 
object, above all things, has been the teaching of social jus- 
tice.” 

Blessed words, and timely. For it were like gall and worm- 
wood to the poor man, to be offered charity by a religion 
which would seem to say to him: “In your present troubles I 
take no interest. You must look out for yourself. I cannot 
lift a finger against your moneyed oppressors. I give good 
general advice, but as to any definite, precise action on such mat- 
ters, that is out of my province. But when at length by fraud, 
compulsion, or” (worst of all) “cajolery, your earnings and your 
honor have been taken from you, and you are a wretched pauper, 
then I stretch out my hand—Come to me! I will give you alms ; 
I will give you charity.” 

Aye, gall and wormwood! The workman turns away. Shall 
we blame him ? 

I heard a young lad talking about the lottery lately. He 
said: “Don’t I wish I could strike Howard for $250! Phew! 
wouldn’t I’”—and he went on to build his air-castles. He had 
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bought a lottery ticket. Need I point out how already one 
film of the spider’s web has fastened upon that boy’s mind? 
Already there is formed in him the ignoble desire of possessing 
what he has not earned. Thousands of boys are similarly en- 
snared. And is it not easy to see how that unmanly wish is 
excited, fostered, encouraged, played upon, by this corrupting 
lottery ? Is it not obvious that the lottery’s chief aim is to fan this 
desire until it become a passion ? 

Some months ago the Catholic Review referred editorially to 
our State Lottery. The article was on its front page, among 
those “ Topics of the Hour” which every week tingle with vivid 
ideas on the live issues of the moment. I regret exceedingly not 
having it at hand in order to quote verbatim. Nevertheless, I 
am able to recall quite distinctly its spirit and purport. It com- 
mented with surprise upon the silence of many of our Louisiana 
clergy, their inertia in so momentous a crisis, when their influ- 
ence could be of such avail and so beneficial. Yes, and there is 
no class of sufferers more sorely in need of that influence than 
we are, right now. 

Humanly speaking our case is hopeless. The lottery is bound 
to win, because it has a measureless purse; and a measureless 
purse means measureless power. And then we are so poor. 
Many of our purest patriots say, ‘“‘ Louisiana is too poor; we 
cannot refuse the lottery.” They never seem to be impressed by 
the peculiar fact, that while our State is “very, very poor,” our 
lottery is very, very, enormously rich! 

And so this “noble and beneficent institution” is having vic- 
tories right straight along. But is the arm of God shortened? Ah! 
no, no. Pray then that he deliver us. The courageous stand 
taken by the priests of New York against the liquor-traffic; the 
strong and pregnant words of Father Tuohy; the timely sym- 
pathy of the Catholic Review, and the unmistakable utterances of 
our grand Cardinal and our glorious Pontiff—all combine to fill 
me with hope. I joy to think that very soon active steps will be 
taken, and I shall no longer writhe beneath the lash of taunts 
like the following from Protestant sources : 

“Your church is a sphinx. Aha! I knew it long ago. She 
is dumb on this subject. She hasn’t a word to say. She sanc- 
tions gambling. The Catholic Church has always approved of 
lotteries,” etc., etc. 

God grant that such accusers be silenced soon! And may God 
grant that the lottery be silenced too, and that no longer our 
people exemplify the song: 











AN OLD IRISH Town. 


“* Will you walk into my parlor,” 
Said the spider to the fly ; 

‘It’s the prettiest little parlor 
That ever you did spy,” 


no matter how siren-like the coaxing, nor how dazzlingly fair the 
glittering of that spider’s web! 
M. T. ELDER. 


New Orleans, La. 





AN OLD IRISH TOWN. 


THERE are three towns in Ireland of pre-eminent interest to 
the student and the antiquarian—Kilkenny, Galway, and Youghal, 
and the last exceeds the other two in keen and. vivid interest. 
It is on the Atlantic seaboard; and down by the railway station, 
where the summer visitors congregate in smart villas, there is a 
steady roar and shock of Atlantic rollers inexpressibly fine and 
splendid, even on a mild autumn day. What it is in a storm I 
can only conjecture. The great sea-wall notwithstanding, the 
ocean saps the land every day. It has sucked in the strand 
steadily. What is now long stretches of undulating yellow sand 
when the tide is out used to be bog-land and salt marshes. In 
the last century they still dug turf there, and embedded in it 
were quantities of fir and hazel trees. They took from it once the 
skeleton of a great animal, or portions of it, and the horns of 
moose deer were also dug out. The whole points to a primeval 
forest; and an old history tells us that once, when a violent storm 
had wasted the strand, there was laid bare a great expanse of 
roots and limbs of trees. It is a treacherous tide hereabouts, and 
if you stand below Clay Castle, the great promontory of cliffs to 
the south-west of the town, the loose clay of which becomes 
rose and blue and violet petrifactions, you may chance to find 
yourself dry-shod some distance out, while the tide is bubbling 
up and forming wide pools to isolate you. Fortunately for their 
safety many of the villa~-houses climb up the hill, towards where 
the old town walls throw out a ruined bastion or buttress. Those 
on the strand itself are doomed. It is worth a good many hours 
of city life to stand by the sea-wall at Youghal and see the 
rollers forming far out; first a dimple, then a long steady line, 
then the great plunge at the land, and the dull roar and thud, 
and high over you goes a cataract of fine silvery spray. This in 
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the goldenest autumn evening; in winter the sea is across the 
road and stealing like a great gray serpent into the houses. 

The town of Youghal is in a sheltered inlet. The river Black- 
water—“ The First Rhine” they call it; though why not the 
Rhine ‘‘ The German Blackwater ” ?—discharges itself into the sea 
at Youghal. The town lies at its mouth, and over yonder are 
the green Waterford hills, whither you may be ferried for a 
penny. Once there was a strange traveller over the ferry. Of the 
Desmonds, who made the fortunes of Youghal, there was at one 
time an Earl Gerald, who died and was buried at holy Ardmore 
of St. Declan, which, with its round tower and holy well and 
other interesting ruins, lies still and quiet over there on the 
sea-shore. But+ no saint’s grave, or aught else, could satisfy 
the dead earl, who desired to sleep at his own holy place of 
Temple Michael on the Blackwater. So it came that all night, 
in tempest or moonlight, when the waves were crooning their 
summer song, or roaring like loosed lions, a strange voice, 
like the voice of the dead earl, but hollow and terrible, went 
crying across the waters: ‘Garault, arountha! arountha!” 
(which is, Gerald, hurry! hurry!) ‘Give Garault a ferry.” 
So at last some young men of his clan went over by night 
and lifted up the coffin and ferried him back, and at Temple 
Michael he slept in peace. 

Youghal is full of signs of its old consequence. The 
houses are strangely important for those of an Irish country 
town, and though many of them are degraded from their 
first uses, they are not the less stately even in misfortune. 
You enter Youghal through a street of those old houses, with 
a boulevard of twisted elms blown away by the sea-wind. 
Round and pointed  chiselled doorways, trefoiled windows, 
corbels and miullions, heraldic badges and friezes—all these 
tell of vanished glories, and are everywhere. But if you pass 
down by the College from the Raleigh house along the straight 
roadway, perched on the hillside, and from which narrow alleys 
wind down to the main street, you might easily believe yourself 
in an English university town. On one side there are great old 
houses well kept and prosperous-looking, on the other are the 
college walls overhung with myrtle and valeriaa, and in their 
season crested with yellow wallflowers and campanulas. Sir 
Walter Raleigh brought the wallflower here as well as the 
potato and the cherry. The descendants of his cherries still 
flourish in the orchards at Affane on the Blackwater, where he 
planted them. It is perhaps due to Affane that one sees lovely 
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fruit in Youghal. In a little room off the main street, converted 
to a shop, I have seen the most lovely apples and pears, making 


-with baskets of red and yellow tomatoes a perfect feast of 


colors. 

Sir Walter Raleigh and Spenser make many a one in love 
with Youghal. It is a place full of ghosts; the Desmonds jostle 
in the haunted air the gallant adventurer who had their estates 
when they were attainted, and further back are the Knights 
Templars, who had a preceptory at Rhincrew, at the mouth of 
the Blackwater, where perched high they could see the ships 
sailing in to bear them to the Holy Land. Some of them in 
stone, with crossed legs and sword in hand, are in St. Mary's 
Church, over against the bewildering monument of Robert Boyle, 
the “great Earl of Cork”; another shade, for he followed Sir 
Walter in the Desmond inheritance when one of the handsomest 
heads of all time fell under the executioner’s axe in London 
Tower. Then Old Noll himself was here in the winter of 1649. 
The house where he lodged is a ruins in the main street. That 
Christmas-time one of his officers, Lieutenant-General Jones, died 
of a pestilential fever; he was buried in the Earl of Cork’s chantry 
in St. Mary’s church, and Oliver himself read the funeral service. 
One can picture that curious night-scene—my Lord Broghill, 
Sir William Fenton, and the other officers grouped about the 
open grave; on a bier the body of the dead soldier; by the 
flaming of torches the grim face of the Protector reading over 
the open grave his godly exhortation. In those strects it is not 
difficult to place him in his cloak and slouched hat. There he 
wintered in the mild climate—the south of Ireland is semi - 
tropical—and from this port he sailed away in May the year 
following, in the frigate Zhe President. 

The main street is spanned by a great clock-tower and gate- 
way, the like of which I have never seen in any town in Ireland. 
Half-way down it is the ‘“‘ Red House,” a fine example of Queen 
Anne architecture. It looks like the scene of one of Hawthorne's 
stories, standing back from the street in a grave stateliness, all 
stained to beautiful harmonious colors by the sun and the sea- 
wing; its gardens climbing up the hill at the back. You can 
have the Red House for the moderate rental of thirty pounds a 
year, but you will need to roof it, for it has been left long to the 
ghosts. In Youghal you could live in a very stately way on a 


very small income. if you were inclined to be out of the world. 


The Red House belonged to Mr. Drury, who owned the pot- 
teries. Youghal has made pitchers and vasesof its red clay from 
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time immemorial. The pitchers can be obtained everywhere 
through the country for domestic purposes. They are as simple 
and beautiful in shape as that Rebecca carried to the well. Vases, 
pots, and pans there are of all sizes, and many pretentious, but 
I lost my heart to the big pitchers which one sees in the hand 
of every second urchin going to the fountain. As for the prices, 
we interviewed a dame who sat by the clock-tower. The 
pottery was closed for the time being owing to a coal strike, 
so I could not go to the fountain-head, so to speak, for my 
pitcher. This dame had a noble one among her wares. ‘ What 
price?” we asked. She eyed us doubtfully, as if to measure 
the extent of our purses. ‘‘ Well,” tentatively, “you see it’s very 
big. I'll have to charge yez fippence for that.” ‘ Fivepence !” we 
cried with one accord, and were misunderstood. ‘“ Well, yez 
needn’t take it if.yez don’t like, but fippence it is.” She was 
cautious in other matters. We asked her about the coal strike 
from which the town was suffering. She was bitter enough against 
it and its promoters, but would not satisfy our curiosity as to the 
strike leaders. 

‘‘A shut mouth ketches no flies,” she said oracularly, nodding 
her shrewd old head. 

Youghal has a stained-glass factory as well as a pottery. 
Few people know that Cox, Buckley & Co., the famous stained- 
glass house of London, have a branch factory in a little Irish town. 
It is there because Mr. Buckley, the junior partner, is a Youghal 
man, and in his prosperity remembered his native town. The 
factory employs nearly a score of hands. They are making win- 
dows for many big churches, Protestant and Catholic, and clients 
are just beginning to find out that they can place their orders at 
home and see the work in process. If you call you will be shown 
round by a most courteous and intelligent young Englishman. 
The offices are full of cartoons for the stained glass, beautiful large, 
simple designs, which remind one of Mr. Walter Crane’s work, 
with perhaps a touch of Burne Jones thrown in. 

If you are fin de siécle in politics, and interested in the Pon- 
sonby tenants, eight miles outside of Youghal, you will be fortun- 
ate if you find so competent a witness to instruct you as a certain 
bright and handsome girl whose acquaintance we made in a shop 
in the main street. Her cleverness was simply a marvel. I should 
like to set her face-to-face with an exponent of the landlord view. 
She was an interesting example of the Irish inborn aptitude for 
politics. She was a farmer’s daughter, one of eleven, I think, all 
of whom worked on the farm. She was the only one who had 
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ever had the courage “to go foreign,” as she put it, Youghal being 
about nine miles from home. I wish I could give her views of the 
land question, but they would take an article in themselves. Her 
views On marriage were pessimistic and more prosaic than I looked 
to find even among the Munster peasants, whose marriages are the 
merest contracts, though afterwards the bond is held inviolably. 
She never seemed to think that there could be a question of any- 
thing but money in marriage. ‘An’ if | was saving ten years 
what could I buy with my money?” she demanded with some 
fierceness—“ an ould show of a widower; though it’s more likely 
he'd be looking for a girl with three or four hundred pounds. 
Marry for love!” in reply to our astonishment. “I’ve heard of 
people marryin” for love, foreign, in Dublin or Cork, but never 
in Youghal. I never heard of but one marriage for love in Youghal, 
an’ that was before my time, an’ it ended bad.” She had evidently 
scant sympathy for that far-away love-affair which budded so out 
of place in the uncongenial air of Youghal. 

In the main street, besides Cromwell’s house and the clock- 
tower, are one or two other antiquities. There is the arched 
doorway of the convent of the Hospitallers of St. John, and their 
orchard, still walled away, is across the street. Then there is 
Sir Robert Tynte’s castle, a square old keep, now a corn and 
coal store. After James II. came to the throne the story goes 
that some of the Youghal folk went near having a small Eve of 
St. Bartholomew on their own account in this tower. They 
seized and imprisoned there a little knot of Protestants, and one 
knows not what might have happened if the news had not 
been brought to a Catholic gentleman of the county, named 
Ronayne, a name still preserved and honored in Youghal. He 
rode in at hot speed, and exhorted the crowd to such good pur- 
pose that they yielded up their prisoners, whom he released 
nothing worse than frightened. For ‘this service, when a Ronayne 
dies the town bell is tolled, a curious privilege. 

Of course the antiquities of Youghal are St. Mary’s Church, 
the College, and the warden’s, or Raleigh’s, House. In the latter, 
which now belongs to Sir john Pope Hennessy, Raleigh dwelt in 
1588-89, when he was mayor of the town. He had received a 
grant of 12,000 acres or more of the Desmond’s estates on their 
attainder, and this included Youghal. The house is like an old 
English manor-house, gabled, and with twisted chimneys; from 
its dense ivy the beautiful, irregular oriel windows look out. 
Here in the garden are the- four yew-trees beneath which 
Raleigh sat smoking his pipe on that occasion when his servant 
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deluged him with water to put out the fire: The place is 
smothered in myrtle-trees. Within the house is brown and 
rich and ancient, full of carved wood and oak panelling. In 
the oriel window of the drawing-room, once Sir Walter’s study, 
tradition says Spenser sat and read to his host the MS. of 
“The Faéry Queene.” The room is most beautiful, all of dark 
oak, ceiling, walls, and floor, with a carved mantel of great 
beauty and value. It has the figures of Faith, Hope, and Char- 
ity set in niches between elaborate garlands of one knows not 
what. Everywhere about the room are portraits of Raleigh, 
brown-eyed, olive-tinted, with his keen and delicate oval face, 
his pointed beard, his ruff, his doublet of silk and mantle of 
veivet. The furniture of the room is all old: an oak chest, 
some carved chairs, a tall oaken dresser, which has _ turned 
amid its carvings the device of Robert Boyle, Earl of Cork: 
‘‘God’s Providence is Our Inheritance.” Wax candles lit in the 
tall sconces only make the place eerier. If Raleigh, courtly and 
beautiful, came through the doorway one would scarcely feel 
surprise. 

This oriel looks toward St. Mary’s, one of the most beauti- 
ful churches in Ireland. Around it the graveyard lies on a hill, 
and is all very fair and peaceful. Not so long ago the chancel 
was uncovered and partly ruined, but a generous and right- 
minded rector restored it with fine judgment. The east window 
has not its equal in this country for size and beauty. There is 
a great square tower outside, more like a keep than a church- 
tower. This is supposed to have subterranean connection with 
the Raleigh house, and, indeed, in a corner of the dining-room 
of the latter the boards of the floor lift up and reveal a passage. 
But some former inhabitants threw earth down into the passage 
and it has not been explored. Youghal, if one may believe the 
stories, is tunnelled by subterranean ways. The Templars had 
their secret ways down from Rhincrew to the sea-shore, and the 
Desmonds also had their burrows. In old Strancally Castle, a 
fortress of the latter, there is a ghastlier piece of ingenuity. 
It is a chamber in the rock overhanging the water, where a 
captive walked in unwarily and dropped sheer into the dark 
water. ‘ Drowning-holes ” they call such oudliettes. 

The great Earl Thomas of Desmond re-edified the church, 
and built and endowed the college for a warden and eight fel- 
lows, with eight singing-men, who were to have a common table 
and live after the collegiate manner. They were munificent 
founders, those Desmonds. The North and South Abbeys, which 
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were Dominican. and Franciscan respectively, were founded by 
two Desmonds, father and son. There is no ruin of the South 
Abbey left. The North Abbey, now called ‘‘ The Old Mass Yard,” 
shows a beautiful bare window standing up amid stones and rub- 
bish, and, far enough away to show the size of the church a por- 
tion of the western gable. The burying place of saints is miser- 
ably dirty, overgrown, and neglected, in pitiful contrast to its 
neighbor, St. Mary’s. 

The college of Thomas Fitzgerald, which he had endowed 
with £600 yearly, equal to more than £3,000 of our money, fell 
on evil days when Sir Walter Raleigh had yielded in his turn 
the spoil of the Desmonds to the Earl of Cork. This latter was 
the very prince of adventurers, so far as rapacity goes. Sir 
Walter lost his handsome head, and what guzd pro quo my Lord 
Cork gave him for his Irish estates remains unsubstantiated. To 
a surviving son of Raleigh’s he gave a list, indeed, of various 
sums paid at times to his father, and on account of which the 
latter recommended his son Wat, since dead in the West Indies, 
to let Lord Cork have his Irish estates. ‘“ For zf you do not 
some Scot will get them,” is put into the dead man’s mouth, 
with saturnine humor. Lord Cork had need of all the revenues, 
and so much for a warden and fellows and singing men was not 
to be thought of, so he took up his residence himself in the 
college, and bade the scholars begone to a little school-house 
he prepared for them, and which is still the endowed school of 
Youghal. If you go there and pass through its pointed door- 
ways you will see a beautiful Elizabethan ceiling of twisted 
and turned oak. k 

The south transept of St. Mary’s Church, which was once called 
the Chantry of Our Saviour, Lord Cork took for the burying 
place of himself and his family. Over against the stone slabs of 
the Crusaders and the ancient monuments of the founders this 
maker of a family reared a monument which is the most grotesque 
witness to human vanity. In the midst lies the earl himself, first 
of his name, in a suit of armor, with the Elizabethan ruff above 
it, and the cap of the time on his grizzled head. His fierce painted 
eyes stare at you out of the marble in a way to haunt your 
sleep of nights. On a pedestal by his head kneels the figure of 
his second wife, who bore him nine children. Below you 
see all the tiny effigies going down in steps and stairs, with 
one pathetic little figure fallen forward, Geoffrey Boyle, who was 
drowned in the college well. At the earl’s feet is his first wife, 
who died in childbirth, her one little son not surviving her. 
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Here he lies in the most elementary little cradle was ever seen off 
a christening cake. This first wife is robed gravely by contrast 
with the purple velvet and ermine of the second wife, the tri- 
umphant mother of children. As if all this pomp were not enough, 
there is over all the effigy of Joan Naylor, the earl’s mother, in a 
great hat tied with ribbons and a ruff, solemnly contemplating from 
her cushion the skull she holds in her hands. The whole surpris- 
ing edifice is of Italian marble, painted over in the taste of the 
time. 

The great Earl of Desmond and his wife were buried here; 
probably the recumbent figures on slabs which are not named in 
a recess of the church wall may be their monument. Here also 
was buried that Countess Eleanor who survived seven English 
kings, and seems by the histories to have actually lived 140 
years, though the rhyme says 


ss. )6. ~6@ «©a hundred and ten, 
And died of a fall from a cherry-tree then.” 


It was not she, but the countess of the last unhappy Earl 
Gerald, who walked on foot to London to beg of Queen Elizabeth 
a sustenance out of the magnificent estates which once had been 
the possessions of the proud Desmonds. 

The Earl Gerald, after the failure of the great Munster rebel- 
lion, was beheaded in a hut in the mountains by one Daniel Kelly, 
who received for that thirty pounds vearly from Queen Elizabeth, 
and who, it is satisfactory to learn, was afterwards himself hanged 
at Tyburn. The condition of Munster after the Desmonds fell 
must have been indeed appalling. Spenser's terrible description 
wrings the heart: 


“ Notwithstanding that the same was a most rich and beauti- 
ful country, full of corn and cattle,. . . they are brought to 
such wretchedness as that any stony heart would rue the same;. 
out of every corner of the woods and glens they came, creeping 
forth upon their hands, for their legs could not bear them: they 
looked anatomies of death; they spake like ghosts crying out 
of their graves. They did eat the dead carrion (happy were they 
who could find them); yea, and one another soon after; inas-. 
much as the carcases they spared not to scrape out of the graves; 
and if they found a plot of watercress or shamrock they flocked. 
there as to a feast.” 


Years after Queen Elizabeth sent back Gera!d’s young son,. 
VOL. LI. —38 
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whom she had taken to England and reared after the English 
manner. She wanted to set up a Queen’s Desmond in Munster. 
His people, as she had counted, received him with passionate joy 
and welcome, flocking in from all parts of the country, and 
crowding about him so that his passage-way was long barred. 
Many of them remained all night around the place where he 
lodged, but great and bitter was the grief -and disappointment 
when next day, being Sunday, he went to the Protestant church. 
From that hour he had no more following than any private gen- 
tleman, and after a while he returned to hide his diminished head 
in England. He died soon after, being a puny stripling at 
best. 

I have told nothing of the glories of the Desmonds which 
were also connected with Youghal. But the old town would take 
half-a-dozen magazine articles if one were to tell leisurely all the 
things one desired about it and its associations. I had gathered 
so many bits for quotation; I have delicious extracts from my 
Lord Cork’s diary and letters about that family he founded. But 
they must go. And one would need to abide a little in Youghal 
to appreciate the interest and claims of the old place, and the 
glamour of the past which lies upon it like a veil of silver mist 
wrought large with letters of gold. 


KATHARINE TYNAN, 
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AS in these notes we have referred repeatedly to the labor 
and social question, we cannot pass by the recent Encyclical 
of Pope Leo XIII., of which the chief and the almost exclu- 
sive object is the discussion of the condition of the working 
classes with a view to its amelioration. Many articles would be 
required to bring out the true bearing and scope of this 
most important pronouncement, and we must be content with 
calling attention to a very few points. After speaking of the 
extreme difficulty of the matter, the Holy Father, notwith- 
standing this difficulty, affirms that “all agree, and there can be 
no question whatever, that some remedy must be found, and 
quickly found, for the misery and wretchedness which press so 
heavily at this moment on the large majority of the very poor.” 
No recognition is, therefore, to be given to those who are inclined 
to dismiss the wrongs of the poor and of the laborer from their 
thoughts and efforts under the plea that the world is under con- 


demnation—those who maintain that the church’s work is only 
a spiritual work, and who relegate entirely to a future life the 
redressal of the wroags of this: ‘A remedy must be found and 
quickly found.” Already we have a decision on a most important 
point. 


* * * 


For many apologists and defenders of the church, and even 
for many moral theologians, the attitude of popes and councils 
in former times toward usury and the strict condemnation and 
even rigorous repression of it have afforded no little difficulty. 
Owing to the long-continued domination of what is now the old 
school of political economy, such maxims as that supply alone 
regulates price seem to have been looked upon as laws of 
nature. To the. modern order of things based upon this teaching 
it has been the effort of many to make the church’s doctrine 
agree, or at least to show that it does not disagree. The Pope 
seems to take a different view of the matter. After attributing 
to the repudiation which has taken place of the ancient religion 
the fact that “the working-men have been given over, isolated 
and defenceless, to the callousness of employers and the greed of 
unrestrained competition,” he proceeds: ‘The evil has been in- 
creased by rapacious usury, which, although more than once 
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condemned by the church, is nevertheless, under a different form 
but with the same guilt, still practised by avaricious and grasp- 
ing men.” At all events the Holy Father attributes to usury a 
greater influence in causing present evils’ than is usually done. 
Usury in his eyes is by no means a sin of former ages exclu- 
sively ; it lives and flourishes now. 


* * * 


While the main object of the Encyclical is to show the solu- 
tion of the labor question which is to be drawn from Catholic 
teaching, to which object far the greater portion of the docu- 
ment is devoted, the solution of the Socialists is rejected and 
condemned, and the right of private ownership in land and other 
property affirmed to be rooted in the law of nature. This is 
not the place to give an accurate and precise estimate as to how 
far this condemnation goes. But, so far as we can see, it would 
not affect any practical proposal yet made, or ever likely to be 
made in any English-speaking country, by responsible statesmen. 
For we can scarcely look upon the advocates of the nationalization 
of land as responsible statesmen. Socialism, as Cardinal Manning 
has pointed out, is a term hard to define, there being no agreement 
as to its meaning among its various advocates and opponents. 
According to the Axti-Jacobin the Irish Land Purchase Bill 
and the free education proposals of the Tory government in 
England are manifestly socialistic. We must, therefore, carefully 
learn from the Encyclical itself precisely what it is that is con- 
demned, and we must also bear in mind the wide scope allowed 
by theologians for the exercise of altum dominium by the 
state, servatis servandis. The Socialism which is condemned is 
that held by those ‘“‘ who endeavor to destroy private property, 
and maintain that individual possessions should become the com- 
mon property of all, to be administered by the state or by 
municipal bodies.” What, therefore, is condemned seems to be 
the theory of those who are commonly called Collectivists. 


* * * 


Although we have not touched the main body of the Encyc- 
lical,. the space at our disposal precludes further comment. 
Suffice it to say that the Pope directs the course of thought and 
action between the extremes of undue state interference and reg- 
ulation on the one hand, and of the /aissez faire, as well of the 
theologian as of the political economist, on the other. Whatever 
leaning there may be is to the side of the working-man: be- 
cause, as the Pope says, “to the material well-being the labor 
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of the poor is most efficacious and altogether indispensable. 
Justice, therefore, demands that the interests of the poorer popu- 
lation be carefully watched over by the administration, so that 
they who contribute so largely to the advantage of the commun- 
ity may themselves share in the benefits they create. : 
Both philosophy and the Gospel agree in laying down that the 
object of the administration of the state should be, not the ad- 
vantage of the ruler, but the benefit of those over whom he rules. 
When it is a question of protecting the rights of individuals, the 
poor and helpless have a claim to special consideration.” We 
cannot conclude without a reference to the stress the Pope lays 
upon the obligation of rest, religious rest, on Sundays. He seems 
to go much farther in this matter than text-book theology, for 
he speaks of it as a rest not merely “sanctioned by God’s great 
law of the ancient covenant,” but “taught to the world by his 
own mysterious rest after the creation of man. He rested on 
the seventh day from all his work which he had done. This ap- 
proximates to what the late Father Formby used so zealously to 
defend. The Holy Father treats of the questions of child labor 
and that of women, rates of wages, equalization of land-owner- 
ship, and the homes of workmen, short and long hours, and 
workmen’s societies, inclining in every case to the side of the 
poor man and his family. 
* * * 

The chief events of interest in the Labor World are the May 
Day demonstrations in favor of the eight-hour day and the sub- 
sequent and consequent events. As we have already noted, sys- 
tematic striking, as a definite settled policy, has been abandoned 
for the time being in Great Britain. A large number of strikes, 
it is true, have taken place—some of them, such as those of 
the tailors and the omnibus and cab-drivers, involving a great 
many men. The cause of these strikes is found, however, in 
matters of detail, and, as such, no special interest attaches to 
thent. The May Day demonstrations belong to a different cate- 
gory. This year they assumed colossal proportions and caused 
grave anxiety to the authorities of many countries. It is instruc- 
tive to note that while in monarchical England the demonstrators 
themselves bore public testimony to the courtesy and considerate- 
ness of the police, in republican France blood was shed and the 
most careful precautions were taken. No less than 42,000 soldiers 
were brought into Paris, in view of the celebration; and on the 
day itself these troops were engaged in the constant work of se- 
curing the “circulation” of the people. In Fourmies as many 
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as nine lives were lost. The first warlike service to which the Lebel 
rifle, the new weapon of the French army, was put was against 
French citizens. That the carnage stopped when it did was due to 
the bravery and zeal of the cur¢, who rushed between the soldiers 
and his people. The loss of life was the greatest at Fourmies ; but 
there was bloodshed also in Rome, and disturbances in many other 
places. The outcome of the demonstrations as a whole has been 
to make the statesmen of Europe apprehensive for the future, 
and to show them that an international organization of the work- 
ing-men (in whose hands the power is placed in most countries) is 
a thing which must be counted upon and reckoned with. 


* * * 


Belgium, however, is one of the countries in which the fran- 
chise is so restricted as not to admit of the working-men exer- 
cising their rightful influence upon legislation. And, as we stated 
last month, their lot in this country is all but unendurable, espe- 
cially that of the miners; nor should we in all likelihood greatly 
err if, between these two facts, we should trace the relation of 
cause and effect. For this reason the disturbances in Belgium did 
not end with the May Day processions. In despite of the advice 
of their councils, the miners determined to leave off work, and in 
the different parts of the country nearly seventy thousand men 
struck. Many disturbances ensued; business was brought to a 
standstill; bombs were thrown, and the anxiety throughout the 
kingdom was so great that rumors went abroad that it was 
the intention of the king to ask for the assistance of the German 
army, and French newspaper writers began to indulge in threats 
about what France would do in such an event. These rumors 
were, however, without foundation. Fora long time the revision 
of the constitution has been a subject of discussion and agitation. 
In November last the question was referred to a committee. It 
was apprehended by the miners that such a reference might lead 
to the permanent shelving of the matter, and the main and imme- 
diate object of the strike was to prevent this. Success has so far 
attended their efforts that the committee has reported and the 
men have consequently returned to their work. When revision 
has been secured, they hope to secure legislation for the much- 
‘needed improvement of their position. 


* > * * 


The proposals of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain for a system of 
national insurance have been widely discussed, and seem in a fair 
way to enter into the region of practical politics. A committee 
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of members of the House of Commons has been formed, or rather 
has formed itself (for it has no official character), for the purpose 
of working out the details of the scheme and embodying them in 
a bill for presentation to Parliament. The Rev. Canon Blackley, 
an Irishman by birth, has for many years been an ardent advocate 
of national insurance. The defect of his scheme was its ambitious 
character. He aimed at securing for the working-men, through 
state agency, provision for sickness and accident as well as a pen- 
sion in old age. This brought him into conflict with the friendly 
societies which abound in England—/e pays de self-help, as the 
Count de Mun styles it. It seems a pity that one good thing 
should so often place itself just in opposition to another. But this 
has always been.the case and doubtless always will be. These 
societies provide for sickness and for accidents. The magnitude 
of the work thus voluntarily done may be estimated by a few sta- 
tistics with reference to one of them—the Odd Fellows. The adult 
membership of this society is 673,000, the net increase during the 
past year having been 21,000, The juvenile membership was 
greater, 738,000. The income for the year 1889 was £1,300,- 
000, the capital of the society being £7,358,000. There is an- 
other society larger even than this, and many smaller ones. 
* * * 

It is clear, therefore, that to enter into a conflict with such 
powerful organizations, and with the spirit which they represent, 
the spirit of self-help and voluntary co-operation in contradistinc- 
tion to that of reliance upon the state, was unadvisable. Canon 
Blackley, therefore, made no headway, notwithstanding his zeal. 
But these societies have been unable to grapple with the question 
of the superannuation even of their own members. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s scheme, therefore, aims at doing what the friendly socie- 
ties either have not attempted or have failed in accomplishing ; 
and as he does not aim at providing for sickness or for accident 
no reason for conflict exists. This renders it probable that a 
measure will be passed—how soon it would be rash even to 
form a conjecture, so uncertain nowadays are the ways of 


. Parliament. 
* * * 


Another gigantic organization for the mutual assistance of people 
whose means are small has been holding its annual meéting. We 
- refer to the Congress of the co-operative societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland, which met at Lincoln in May. This is another work- 
ing-m.en’s movement, managed and controlled by themselves, al- 
though not without the friendly assistance and advice of many 
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educated and experienced men, of whom the author of Zom 
Brown's School Days is the most widely known. Its object is 
two-fold: co-operation in the supply of goods so that the profits 
of sale accrue to the purchasers, all of whom must be members 
of the society, and co-operation in the production and manufac- 
ture of goods, so that the workman shall share in the profits of 
his work. In the first of these objects the success has been start- 
ling. We must again give a few figures. The first store was 
opened not very many years ago in a provincial town in England, 
in a miserable room lit by a tallow candle. During the past 
twenty-five years the annual business of the retail stores has in- 
creased from about £4,000,000 to £28,030,000, and the members 
from 175,000 to over 1,000,000. The business of the wholesale 
societies in England and Scotland has grown from almost nothing 
to £10,000,000 a year in the same period. The flour-mills doa 
business of about 42,090,000 a year. £114,009 was paid last 
year for tea duty to the government. These figures show what 
working-men are capable of doing for a cause which enlists their 
sympathies and from which they reap substantial and tangible ad- 
vantages. Why do they not succeed in such undertakings in 


America ? 
* * * 

This success in the co-operative distribution of goods has not 
been shared by the co-operative production of goods. The soci- 
ety aimed no less at enabling the working-men to share in the 
profits of their toil than in lessening the expense of living by 
purchasing at their own stores; but little or no success has so far 
attended their efforts in this direction. The society has become 
an employer of labor like any other capitalist. It has even failed 
in some instances to give satisfaction to its employees, and has 
been made to undergo the salutary correction of a strike. It is 
not that the attempt has not been honestly made, but that ill- 
success has attended nearly every such attempt. It would be 
very interesting and instructive to have an account of the precise 
reasons for this failure. If the working-man can himself be his 
own capitalist as well, the conflict between capital and labor must 
necessarily cease, and it is to this that many look for the solution 
of the problem. But the fact cannot be overlooked that attempts 
have been made to secure this end, and that these attempts have met 
with very small success. The failure, however, has not been so 
complete as to be disheartening. Want of success will lead to 
a closer study of the problem; and the future may remove the 
difficulties hitherto found so great. 
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The session, which opened with so much promise for social 
reformers, seems destined to frustrate their hopes. Little progress 
has been made with the various measures which have been brought 
before Parliament, and for some of them but little hope is enter- 
tained of their becoming law. It will be impossible to proceed 
with the Welsh Local-Option Bill—although it has received a 
second reading—as it is a private member’s bill. Whether the 
Sunday-closing bill for Ireland will share the same fate it is. hard 
to say. Mr. Sexton is relentless in his opposition to it in its 
present form, and may succeed in defeating a measure ardently 
desired by all friends of the temperance movement. The legal 
eight-hour day for miners has no chance of being carried. ' It is 
doubtful whether.it will be so much as debated. In fact, there is 
by no means a unanimous agreement among those most nearly 
affected by it. The free—or rather the assisted—education propo- 
sals of the government are now before Parliament; but such is 
the state of public business that it may not be even in the govern- 
ment’s power to pass them into law. We must console ourselves 
with the thought that progress when slow is on that very account 
the more likely to be sure and well considered. 


* * * 


A new laber movement has been started of which, whether 
it succeeds or fails, it will be interesting to note the result. Mr. 
Frank Smith, the commissioner of General Booth, who abandoned 
his post at the head of the social wing of the Salvation Army just 
as it was getting into working order, has devoted himself since 
that time to the support of working-men’s claims. Not content 
with this, he has formed the plan of organizing a labor army. No 
doubt the training received under the general has suggested the 
idea, although the distinguishing mark of the Salvation Army, the 
supreme power wielded by its head, is not to form a feature 
of this new army. The hope is that it will embrace every work- 
ing-man—as well those who belong to trade-unions as those 
who do not. It is to be a combination of all for political action. 
This is another evidence of the growing dislike to strikes which 
is felt by the capitalist and the working-man alike. The latter is 
turning to parliamentary action as the means most suitable for 
the relief of his wrongs; and strong efforts will be made to send 
to the House of Commons a large pumber of reliable labor 
members. This is a matter independent of the success or fail- 
ure of the new labor army. The chief interest attaching to this is 
whether it will be possible for purely material and temporal ad- 
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vantages to organize a body at all analogous to the Salvation 
Army. 
* * * 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” Of the truth of 
the old saying Mr. P. H. Calderon, the keeper of the Royal 
Academy, must by this time have a somewhat keen and un- 
pleasant apprehension. Having read in an old life of St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary that on a certain Good Friday, before the 
altar and in the presence of the clergy, the saint ‘‘omnino se exuit 
et nudavit,” he leaped to the conclusion that she stripped 
herself then and there of every shred of clothing, and accord- 
ingly has so represented her in a picture which is on view in 
this year’s exhibition. The worst of it is, that it is no longer 
in the power of the artist to destroy this humiliating and dis- 
gusting manifestation of his ignorance, for the picture has been 
bought for the National Gallery, and as a consequence the folly of 
the painter will be handed down from generation to generation. 
The controversy has given yet another opportunity to Professor 
Huxley for airing his hatred of everything religious—a hatred 
which, from his eagerness to manifest it, is becoming almost ridicu- 
Jous. Dr. Abbott also, who has had the prudence to assail 
Dr. Newman’s truthfulness after the cardinal’s death and not 
before, as did Kingsley, has by coming forward on this occa- 
sion given an indication of his animus. When the case is so 
bad that, even the London 7Zimes had to decide in favor of 
“the member of the Jesuit order writing in Farm Street”’ 
against the Royal Academician, we have some hopes that on 
another occasion these eminent writers will be less precipitate. 


* * * 


During the past month it is in the little kingdom of Portugal 
that the most important events have taken place on the Continent, 
and although the status guo has been preserved for the time, and 
the future looks more promising, it would be imprudent to con- 
clude that all danger is over. For many years Portuguese 
expenditure has been in excess of income, and loan after loan 
has been made to meet the interest on the debt. The revived 
interest in its colonies and the conflict with Great Britain in 
South Africa have also been sources of expense; for the colonies 
of Portugal, like those af the Continental powers, are govern- 
mental matters and not the outcome of the voluntary action of 
private citizens. A new loan was therefore necessary; but inves- 
tors held back and the loan failed. This led to a crisis. The 
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Portuguese government issued a decree in virtue of which the 
payment of obligations was suspended for sixty days. This 
extreme measure, instead of completing the disaster, as many 
outside Portugal expected, inaugurated an improvement, and at 
the present moment there is a better outlook and something like 
a restoration of confidence. 


What has materially contributed to this better state of affairs 
is the conclusion of an arrangement with England in settlement 
of the South African difficulty. Under this new agreement 
better terms have been secured by Portugal than under the 
treaty rejected last year by the Cortes. Lord Salisbury is said 
to have been influenced by two considerations in making these 
concessions. If Portugal were pressed too hard there was 
danger of bankruptcy, and much British capital is invested in 
Portugal, The other belongs to a higher category. As is well 
known, there is a strong republican party in Portugal, the spirit 
of which is such that it was thought there might be an uprising 
against the crown in the event of its being unable to conclude a 
satisfactory arrangement with England. Not to further such a 
blow to monarchical institutions, Lord Salisbury yielded. 


* * * 


Just after the conclusion of this satisfactory arrangement with 
iengland, and before waiting to present it to the Cortes to obtain 
its consent, the ministry resigned. For a fortnight it was found 
impossible to form a new cabinet. In the end, however, Portu- 
gal rejoiced in having a new government, the third within the 
period of eighteen months. It is thought that the republicans 
would have taken advantage of this opportunity ; but it was well 
understood that had they done so the Spanish forces would have 
occupied Portugal, with the probability that they would never 
leave it, and that the kingdom would be incorporated with Spain. 
This was more than the republicans cared to risk, and so they 
kept qujet. Meanwhile the outlook is brighter. The new minis- 
try inspires confidence, especially the minister of finance, who 
is a man of ability, public spirit, and enlightened views. 


Servia, as we noted last month, has got rid of the disturbing 
presence of her ex-King Milan. It was looked upon as equally 
necessary for the peace of the kingdom that the ex-Queen Natalie 
should depart. To effect this persuasion and entreaty were 
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employed, but with characteristic obstinacy the queen would 
not yield until the gevernment, unlawfully and arbitrarily and 
by the most injudicious of means, forcibly expelled her from the 
country. The unfortunate mode of procedure adopted by the 
ministry has excited sympathy for the queen, and wrought 
division among its supporters, and so, bad as was the effect ot 
her presence, that of her enforced absence may be worse. 


* * ad 


It is instructive to note, apropos of Queen Natalie, the practi- 
cal workings of divorce in a schismatic church. This power 
is arrogated to itself by the synod. King Milan, bent on obtain- 
ing a complete separation from his queen, and not finding the 
synod compliant enough, prevailed upon the metropolitan, who 
was his tool, to supersede the synod and to pronounce the 
decree in his own name. And so the king and queen were 
divorced. But on account of a_ political change the metro- 
politan also is changed, and the new head of the Servian 
Church reverses the decision of his predecessor and declares the 
decree null and void. Here we have metropolitan against 
metropolitan; but to add to the confusion the decree of the 
second metropolitan has itself been declared to be ultra vires 
and in its turn null and void. To sucha state are those reduced 
who have not the divine authority of the See of Peter to 
guide and rule them. 


* * * 


The Marquis de Rudini still holds the reins of power in 
Italy, but his tenure is very precarious. His cabinet rests for sup- 
port on the two extreme parties in the Chamber—the Conservatives 
and the Radicals—and closer acquaintance with each other does 
not make them better friends. A mere accident may displace the 
ministry at any moment, and no one can tell at what moment 
such an accident may occur. A warm sympathizer with the move- 
ment for the unification of Italy, and a personal friend and 
admirer of many of the men who brought it about, writes to the 
London 7Zimes to bewail the moral deterioration of the men who 
have taken their places. He finds the modern Italian politician 
destitute of public spirit and unwilling to sacrifice himself 
for the common good, a mere seeker of emoluments and per- 
sonal advantages, untrustworthy and contentious. Party spirit we 
find a bad enough evil in England and America, but it would 
seem Italy is afflicted with a worse, for its politicians have not 
enough public spirit to be faithful even to a party, but each one 
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is seeking simply and solely his own advantage and nothing else. 
This is the picture drawn of Italy by a warm admirer of the new 
order of things. Meanwhile the people groan under the heavy 
burden of taxation; how heavy it is may be judged by a repre- 
sentative case. An artisan’s family in the city of Florence out 
of the total income of £86 14s. are calculated to have spent 
£8 17s. 10%d. in direct taxation and £13 14s. 11%d. in the 
enhanced price of commodities due to indirect taxation, and this 
although noné of them smoked, and consequently did not pay 
any share of the duty on tobacco. No wonder Italians are not 
enthusiastic about the Triple Alliance. 


* * * 


The sufferings and persecutions which the Jews have been 
forced to undergo form one of the most striking events of the 
recent month. In Crete the populace made a violent onslaught 
upon them, and many lives were lost. This, however, was the 
unreasoning attack of the mob, and as such was ultimately 
repressed by the authorities; but in Russia the measures taken 
against them are a part of a deliberate plan of the government 
itself. It would take many pages to describe in detail the char- 
acter of these measures. Suffice it to say that they are of the 
most inhuman and barbarous character. It seems evident that 
the set policy and plan of the government is to drive into exile 
some 5,000,900 of its own native-born subjects, and the only hope 
that the friends of the victims have is that the czar will not 
carry out the measures all at once, but that he will vouchsafe 
time sufficient to enable friends to provide a home for the exiled. 
It seems clear that Baron Hirsch has made arrangements to buy 
and prepare in the Argentine Republic a large tract of land 
for this purpose. Some are emigrating to Turkey, others are 
finding their way to England, and doubtless also to this country. 


* * * 


As an illustration of the manner in which what takes place 
in one country has unforeseen and apparently unconnected conse- 
quences in other and far-distant countries, this Russian persecu- 
tion of the Jews may be instanced. The vast export of gold 
from this country and whatever consequences it may have upon 
our trade are due to the demand for gold in western Europe. 
This demand arises from the fact that Russia has recalled the de- 
posits she had made in England, France, and Germany. These 
deposits were withdrawn because the Rothschilds, out of sympathy 
for the oppressed members of their race, would not finance a 
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new Russian loan. Although this may not be quite certain, it 
rests at all events upon excellent authority and is generally be- 
lieved. 
* * = 

Bare mention of a few other European events will suffice. 
The youthful sovereign of Germany has given his high approval 
to the elevating and ennobling customs of duelling and drink- 
ing-bouts, both so much in vogue among German _ students. 
France is busy in raising her tariffs. We are glad to say that 
the French government has taken measures to afford the railway 
servants some degree of rest on Sundays. Austria remains under 
the skilful control of Count Taaffe. We cannot close without 
mentioning the inauguration of perhaps the most gigantic railway 
undertaking of modern times. The Russian government has defin- 
itely taken in hand the construction of a railway right across 
Siberia to the Pacific Ocean. It will cost, according to present 
estimates, $125,000,000, as well as a permanent subvention. _ Its 
object is strategic, but it may result in larger commercial advan- 
tages. Death has removed M. Jean Bratiano, the statesman who, 
vnder King Charles, formed Wallachia and Moldavia into the flour- 
ishing little kingdom of Roumania. 
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THE evil rumors that somehow or other have got into circu- 
lation concerning the state of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s health give © 
a certain ominous character to the sentences with which Mr. 
Henry James late!y closed the admirable sketch that introduces 
the only American collection* of his tales for which their author is 
responsible. Mr. James is ample, unstinted, and yet discrimin- 
ating in his praise. Discrimination one counts on from him as 
a matter of course, but the generosity, not to say the lavishness, 
of commendation with which in this instance it is accompanied, 
and even the sense in the reader’s mind that this also is but an 
additional testimony to the reality of the critic’s accustomed vir- 
tue, comes as an agreeable surprise. Though Mulvaney carries his 
own credentials, and one needs no justification for having accepted 
them out of hand, yet it is pleasant to delight in him and in the 
circle of which he is, after all, only the central figure, in such 
good company. Concerning the future presumably wrapped up in 
such a present, Mr. James, while denying himself the luxury of 
prophecy, and declaring that he finds the young athlete “stepping out 
quite as briskly and still more firmly than ever,” ended by saying: 


“ A whimsical, wanton reader, haunted by a recollection of all 
the good things he has seen spoiled; by a sense of the miserable, 
or, at any rate, the inferior in so many continuations and endings, 
is almost capable of perverting poetic justice to the idea that it 
would even be well for so surprising a producer to remain simply 
the fortunate, suggestive, unconfirmed and unqualified representa- 
tive of what he has actually done. We can always refer to that.” 


Speaking for one, and with a memory recently refreshed by a 
renewed reading of a good deal more of Mr. Kipling’s prose than is 
included in this volume, we find this “ always ”’ a well-chosen adverb. 
Even though the ill news should happily turn out unfounded, and 
Mr. Kipling as a producer may in the end survive himself, it can 
never be gainsaid that he made his own place in literature as 
positively and as precociously, the difference in their arts consi- 
dered, as Mozart did in music. There are but two of the stories 
in the present collection which are new, and as the hero of one 


* Mine Own People. By Rudyard Kipling. With a Critical Introduction by Henry 
James, New York: United States Book Company. 
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of these is an ourang-outang and of the other an elephant, it 
might under certain aspects seem invidious to say that Bimi and 
Moti Guj are not only “people,” but as strictly Mr. Kipling’s very 
own people as Mrs. Hauksbee, or Terence Mulvaney, or the ghastly 
“Man who would be King.” But in reality there is something 
very far from offensive implied in the remark. These two stories 
‘intensify in a singular and unexpected way one’s sense of that 
keen and abounding vitality, as receptive as a sponge to impres- 
sions and as ready to give them forth again, which to our own 
mind is singling itself out as Mr. Kipling’s most unique and en- 
dearing characteristic. Even when he casts the plummet of his 
imagination into the depths that seem to lie below rationality, he 
brings up what one is fain to accept as deep-sea soundings, throb- 
bing with articulate life. Bimi, ‘‘mit der half of a human soul in 
his belly,” and Moti Guj, ‘‘ a bachelor by instinct” like the drunken 
mahout, his master, recall what some one not long since reported 
Edison as saying—that to him everything in nature seems to pos- 
sess a living soul, and that it is in the attempt to “ put himself in 
the place” of things usually considered inanimate that he has 
oftenest obtained the secret of his marvellous inventions. 

Mr. F. H. Smith, who speaks, we believe, as one “to the 
manner born,” gives in Colonel Carter * an unusually pleasant de- 
scription of one of the accepted types of the ‘‘ high-toned Southern 
gentleman.” It is very easy to comprehend the colonel’s charm, 
to laugh good-naturedly at him, since circumstances of a congenital 
kind torbid laughing with him, and to rejoice in the good fortune 
which, through the unselfish generosity such men usually stand 
in need of, at last places him on his feet and permits him to 
settle up his grocer’s account with something more to the latter’s 
purpose than delightful manners and a flow of r-less eloquence. 

Glencoonoge ¢ is a story of Irish life into which neither politics 
nor religion enter as important factors. It is too long, and its 
interest is not at any point engrossing; still it permits itself to be 
read with a certain pleasure. Its author bears a name very pon- 
derous with literary suggestiveness, and if his: novel cannot be 
said to increase, neither does it greatly diminish the force of this 
antecedent attraction. 

Those who not only read French with ease but are sensitive 
to the poetic and philosophic aspects of religion, will be sure to 


* Colonel Carter of Cartersville. By F, Hopkinson Smith. New York and Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

t Glencoonoge. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan Knowles. Baltimore: John Murphy 
& Co, 
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find both pleasure and profit in a recent work* by M. Claude- 
Charles Charaux, professor of philosophy at the University of 
Grenoble. Following, but not too closely, in the path trodden 
by Chateaubriand in his Génie du Christianisme, he has brought 
fancy and imagination to the aid of a serene intelligence and an 
ardent faith, in order to devote all to the task of adorning and 
edifying the City of his love, the Church Catholic and Roman. 
To our mind he has made a very beautiful success. Among the 
dialogues of the first part, that entitled Notre Dame du Hétre has 
given us especial pleasure. But the second part of the work, which 
is more exclusively devoted to philosophy, is also by far the 
most suggestive and noteworthy. The pair of dialogues on “ Time 
and the Unity of Time,” and ‘“ Space and Matter,” in which the 
chief interlocutors are the youths who were afterwards General 
Duroc and Count Hercules de Serre, to whom their instructor, 
Laillet, a learned Augustinian monk, plays the part of Socrates 
in drawing fine distinctions from their lips, are especially valuable. 

Some remarkably clever work may be found in a volume t 
called Noughts and Crosses, just brought out by Cassell’s. There 
is a strongly individual touch in these sketches, and a refreshing 
novelty of tone and treatment. And in the quaint and delicate 
conceits of ‘‘ Old AEson,” “ The Magic Shadow,” and one or two 
others, there is vivid poetic insight as well. “Q” is plainly 
a man of imaginative substance, whose stores seem in no 
immediate danger of exhaustion. He has a style, too, which is 
not merely eminently his own, but a possession to be congratu- 
lated on. 

In fact, those who have of late been dinning into the ears of 
whosoever could be got to listen, that the “short story” is a rare 
and almost impossible form of art, practicable only by the excep- 
tionally gifted few, seem to be getting the lie direct from a more 
or less successful crowd of aspirants, new and old. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, for one—in the title-page to this latest volume t 
she discards the recently assumed addition to her name—has never 
appeared to better advantage than in the fourteen tales of which 
itis made up. She profits more than most writers by compression, 
her most evident weakness having always been a tendency to 
slop over and waste her motive power. These stories are of un- 
equal excellence. The best of them are the clerical sketches like 

* La Cué Chrétienne. Dialogues et Réits. Par Claude-Charles Charaux, Professeur de 
Philosophie a la Faculté des Lettres de Grenoble. Paris: Firmin-Didot & Cie. 

t Noughts and Crosses. By Q. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 

t Fourteen to One. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. New York and Boston ; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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“ His Relict,” “The Reverend Malachi Matthew,” and that which 
gives its title to the collection. The painful story “Too Lafe” 
is full of the kind of sentiment and material which afford this 
writer her amplest scope and opportunity. 

Mr. Stockton, too, is out with a collection* of his stories, old 
and new. The humor in them is as Stocktonian as ever, but some- 
how it fails to produce its old effect. Perhaps that is because one 
has become so accustomed to laugh in the right places with Mr, 
Stockton that both mirth and interest have acquired an invincible 
tendency to merge into something which retains but a shadowy 
likeness to either. ‘ Euphemia among the Pelicans” is the pleas- 
antest of these sketches. 

An author who deliberately excludes love between the sexes 
from the means and motives of a proposed fiction, and yet pro- 
duces a powerful novel whose interest does not flag at any point, 
deserves to be congratulated. And thatis what has been done in 
Jerryt by Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott. It is true that as a man 
Jerry takes less firm hold on the reader's sympathies than he did 
as-an abused and frightened but indomitably plucky child. But 
there is so much in the book besides its hero; the study of old 
Joe Gilliam is so masterly, and all that relates to the mine is delin- 
eated with so firm a hand, that attention is enchained from the 
first page to the last. If the construction is thin in parts; if the 
Doctor seems to clamor for more explication than is furnished by 
his life of expiation and the scrap of conversation between him and 
Paul Henley’s mother, overheard by Jerry at the ball, these are 
defects which, in their way, testify to the general solidity of the 
novel. as a whole. To our notion it is among the best stories 
produced by Southern writers. For one thing, it is not over- 
joaded with description; the interest is before all things human, 
and the dialect, though marked enough, is not pressed to that 
verge of weariness which makes one reflect on the possible ad- 
vantages of phonetic spelling in reducing all story-tellers to a level 
where sense and not sound would be their only hope. As things 
stand, there must be many readers who, addressing the nov- 
elists of the period, would echo Joe Gilliam’s sentiment with regard 
to Jerry’s efforts to pronounce his first reading lessgns after the 
Doctor's fashion : 


“ Joe’s English was very demoralizing, and Jerry puzzled sorely 
over his words, speaking slowly and correcting himself when he 


* The Rudder Grangers Abroad, and Other Stories. By Frank R. Stockton. New York 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 
t Ferry. A Novel. By Sarah Barnwell Elliott. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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remembered. And Joe was very lenient, treating these efforts as 
signs of the weakness of Jerry's intellect. ‘ Jest please yerself ’bout 
words, Jerry,’ he said kindly; ‘ / don't rayly hev no feelin’ agin one 
word or enother ; it’s orl one to me, jest so I kin on’erstan youuns, 
now jest pole erlong, but thet boy an’ hisn’s fly.’ ” 


Jermola* is a charmingly told, and in parts almost painfully 
interesting, tale of Polish low life. The theme, almost identical 
with that of Szlas Marner, is worked out with an abundance 
of local detail which seems very well managed, and is, at all events, 
very effective. The old Iermola, wakened to skill, energy, fore- 
sight, and invention by pure love for a helpless child, after a long: 
life of apathetic resignation to hopeless poverty, is a very pathetic 
figure. 

Mr. Crawford’s new novel f dresses an old motive—the very obd- 
est, perhaps, in all the world—in a characteristic and taking fash- 
ion. His hero is “ one of the genii converted to the faith on 
hearing Mohammed read the Koran by night in the valley Al 
Nakhlah.” For reasons for which we refer those in search ot 
certain entertainment to the tale itself, Khaled has been allowed 
to assume mortal shape and to become the husband of the most 
virtuous and beautiful woman in the world, Zehowah, daughter of 
the Sultan of Nejed, for whose hand, left at her own disposal by 
her father, hundreds of princes have sued in vain. But, though 
granted mortal life, he can gain an immortal soul only after pro- 
bation.. “ Zehowah will accept thee in marriage though she love 
thee not,” says the angel who conveys to Khaled the decision, 


‘for Allah commands that it should be so. But if in the course 
of time this virtuous woman be moved to love, and say to thee, 
‘Khaled, I love thee,’ then at that moment thou shalt receive an 
immortal soul, and if thy deeds be good thy soul shall enter para- 
dise with the believers; but if not, thou shalt burn. Thus saith 
Allah. Thus thou art rewarded, indeed, but wisely and temperately, 
since thou hast not obtained life directly, but only the hope of life.” 


The novel, managed in Mr. Crawford’s best vein as to acces- 
sories and incident, continues to be a skilful variation on the theme 
of mutual wedded love, what it is and what it is not, and how 
impossible it is to attain it save by the pure grace of God. ‘ You 
must love me as I love you, if you would save me from destruc- 
tion,” says Khaled, almost in despair, to the uncomprehending 
Zehowah: 


*lermola, By Joseph Ignatius Kraszewski, New York: Dodd & Co. 
t Khaled; A Tale of Arabia. By F. Marion Crawford. New York and London: Mac- 
millan & Co. : 
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“Death is stronger than man or woman, but love is stronger 
than death, and all else is but a vision seen in the desert, having 
no reality.” 

“T will try to understand it, for I see that you are very un- 
happy,” said Zehowah. She was silent a‘ter this, for Khaled’s 
words were earnest and sank into her soul. Yet the more she 
tried to understand what the passion in him could be like, the 
less she was able to understand it, for some of Khaled’s actions 
had been foolish, but she supposed that there must have been some 
wisdom in them, having its foundation in the nature of love. 

‘What he says is true,” she thought; “I married him in order 
to give my people a just and brave king, and he is both brave 
and just. And I am certainly a good wife, for I should be dis- 
solved in shame if ancther man were to see my face; and, morc- 
over, I am careful of his wants, and I take his kefiyeh from his head 
with my own hands, and smooth the cushions for him, and bring 
him food and drink when he desires it. Or have I withheld from 
him any of the treasures of the palace, or stood in the way of his 
taking another wife ? Until to day I thought, indeed, that this 
talk of love meant but little, and that he spoke of it as an excuse 
for marrying Almasta, who loves him. But whenI said at a venture 
that he wished to make me jealous, he confessed the truth. Now 
all the tales of love told by the old women are of young persons 
who have seen each other from a distance but are hindered from 
marrying. And we are already married. Surely, it is very hard 
to understand.” 


A Window in Thrums* is not less remarkable for its 
unlabored pathos and delicate humor than for the masterly 
selection of salient points and characteristic traits which attest its 
author’s sense of fitness and proportion. It is hardly to be 
called a story, even though the connecting thread which binds 
the separate skctches to the personality of Jess is as strong as 
it is slender. The chapters are thrown together so loosely that 
their unity, though real, resembles that of the outdoor studies 
made by a consummate artist in a single locality and a single 
summer ; each of them begun and finished at a sitting, in which 
the strokes are few, and each stroke tells. The figures stand 
out with astonishing vividness. Jess, in her kitchen window, 
studying life through the scanty specimens of humanity which 
pass up and down the brae, or come to visit her in the cottage 
she has not left in twenty years; Tammas Haggart, at the pig- 
sty, sitting on an upturned pail, planning a home for impecuni- 
ous geniuses, or dilating on his calling as a humorist to his 
admiring neighbors; Gavin Birse, the postman, trying to be off 


* A Window in Thrums. By J. M. Barrie. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
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with the old love before being on with the new; Jamie, with . 
the masculine shyness of a small boy, secking to restrain the 
sisterly adoration which makes him the butt of all the other 
laddies, and yet unable, through pure softness of heart, totally 
to conceal that he is not as indifferent to Leeby as he wishes to 
appear; Hendry, the weaver, upright, dull even where love for 
Jess might quicken his comprehension, God-fearing, tender- 
hearted—all of them are creations to be remembered. Gavin's 
errand to Mag Lownie, who has been engaged to him a year 
or more, is thus narrated to Jess and Hendry by Tammas, 
whom the reluctant wooer takes along with him as a witness. 
He wanted one, because “if she winna let me aff, weel and 
guid; and if she will, it's better to ha’e a witness in case she 
should go back on her word.” 


“Weel,” said Tammas, ‘‘aff we goes to Mag’s hoovse, an 
sure enough Mag was in. She was alane, too; so Gavin, no to 
waste time, juist sat doon for politeness’ sake, an’ syne rises up 
again; an’ says he, ‘ Marget Lownie, I ha’e a solemn question 
to speir at ye, namely this, Will you, Marget Lownie, let me, 
Gavin. Birse, aff?’” 

‘Mag would start at that?” 

‘Sal, she was braw an’ cool. I thocht she maun ha’e got 
wind o’ his intentions aforehand, for she juist replies, quiet-like, 
‘Hoo do ye want aff, Gavin ?’ 

‘“«* Because,’ says he, like a book, ‘my affections has under- 
gone a change.’ 

“*Ve mean Jean Luke,’ says Mag. 

‘““«That is wha I mean,’ says Gavin, very straightforrard. 

“But she didna let him aff, did she?” 

“Na, she wasna the kind. Says she, ‘I wonder to hear 
ye, Gavin, but ’am no goin’ to agree to naething o’ that 
sort.’ 

«Think it ower,’ says Gavin. | 

“*Na, my mind's made up,’ says she. 

“*Ve would sune get anither man,’ he says earnestly. 

“*Hoo do I ken that?’ she speirs, rale sensibly, I thocht, for 
men’s no sae easy to get. 

“<¢’Am sure o't,, Gavin says, with michty conviction in his 
voice, ‘for ye're bonny to look at, an’ weel-kent for bein’ a 
guid body.’ 

«“« Ay,’ says Mag, ‘I’m glad ye like me, Gavin, for ye have 
to tak’ me.’”’ 

“That put a clincher on him,” interrupted Hendry. 

“He was loth to gie in,” replied Tammas, “so he says, 
‘Ye think ’am a fine character, Marget Lownie, but ye’re very 
far mista’en. I wouldna wonder but what I was lossin’ my place 
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. some o’ thae days, an’ syne whaur would ye be? Marget 
Lownie,’ he goes on, ‘’am nat'rally lazy an’ fond o’ the drink. 
As sure as ye stand there, ’am a reg’lar deevil !’ 

“That was strong language,” said Hendry, “but he would 
be wantin’ to fleg [frighten] her.” 

“Juist so, but he didna manage ’t, for Mag says, ‘We a’ ha’e 
oor faults, Gavin, an’ deevil or no deevil, ye’re the man for me!’ 

“Gavin thocht a bit,’ continued Tammas, “ an’ syne he tries 
her on a new tack. ‘ Marget Lownie,’ he says, ‘ ye’re father’s an 
auld man noo, an’ he has naebody but yersel’ to look after him. 
I’m thinkin’ it would be kind o' cruel o’ me to tak ye awa’ frae 


him.’” 

“Mag wouldna be ta’en in wi’ that; she wasna born on a 
Sawbath,” said Jess, using one of her favorite sayings. 

“She wasna,” answered Tammas. “Says she, ‘Hae nae fear 
on that score, Gavin; my father’s fine willin’ to spare me.’” 

“ An’ that ended it?” 

“Ay, that ended it.” 

“ Did ye tak’ it doon in writin’ ?” asked Hendry. 

“There was nae need,” said Tammas, handing round his 
snuff-mull. ‘No, I never touched paper. When I saw the 
thing was settled, I left them to their coortin’. They’re to. tak’ 
a look at Snecky Hobart’s auld hoose the nicht. It’s to let.” 


Mr. Keenan’s new novel * is a long and not uninteresting tale 
of the civil war. Lincoln, Sherman, Stanton, President Davis 
and his wife flit in and out of its pages, though none of them 
can be said to contribute greatly to its action. It deals with 
various battles in much detail, but intersperses war with love- 
making which crosses Mason and Dixon’s line without a with 
your leave or by your leave. The conversations between the 
various pairs of lovers take usually a sprightly, not to say epi- 
grammatic turn, which suggests the footlights and the soubrette's 
cap and jaunty apron. 

Mr. Grant Allen has just been repeating, in Zhe Fortnightly, 
his old complaint against the restrictions imposed on British 
authors by the dense stupidity and commonplace morality of the 
British public. An Englishman, according to Mr. Allen, though 
desiring in his heart of hearts such a world-wide fame as the 
Kreutzer Sonata procured for Tolstoi, finds himself cabined, cribbed, 
confined by the demands of the home public, and the fact that 
his bread and butter depend on them alone. No hope of transla- 
tion into forcign tongues awaits him, for none but English- 
speaking people read English books—they are quite too tame for 
the Continental palate. So says Mr. Allen, forgetting, per- 


-* The Iron Game. By Henry F. Keenan. New York: D. Appletor & Co. 
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haps, that Mr. George Moore’s venture into the unmentionable 
lands whither the patrons of Mudie decline to be taken, gained 
no more extensive foreign repute than his own. Mr. Allen feels 
that he would like to be free to say “all that is in him,” and to 
see his brother novelists likewise set free. An expert in novels 
or in popularized science—the two branches of literature which 
Mr. Allen most affects—would, we fear, be apt to conclude from 
the specimens given that enough is even better than a feast 
where his work is concerned. He is nothing if not sensational 
in his tale What's Bred in the Bone,* where he harps on the 
note of heredity, although something—the influence of his 
British environment, one must suppose—makes him keep carefully 
within’ the limits against whose pressure he protests in Zhe 
Fortnightly. The heroine, though an English girl, is descended 
in a direct line from a ‘‘mesmeric sorceress who belonged to 
some tribe of far-Eastern serpent-charmers.” This ancestress 
married an Englishman in George the Second’s time, after having 
been duly baptized, and became the mother of a large family, the 
women of which have continued to transmit to their daughters 
a marvellous intuition and a propensity to the Eastern snake- 
dance which, soon or late, breaks out unexpectedly in every one 
of them. It generally defers its appearance until the first time 
they fall in love or see a live snake. How Elma careered around 
her bed-room with a feather boa in her hand, in lieu of a snake, 
when her time came, and how shocked and alarmed she was, 
not knowing what had befallen her, and how her will finally con- 
quered her propensity and allowed her to marry with a good 
conscience, those readers who desire to know must learn from 
the book itself. 

The recent death of Madame Craven has called forth a beauti- 
ful tribute to her memory from the pen of her friend the 
Vicomte de Meaux.t It is not in the nature of a biographical 
sketch, which, indeed, had long ago been made in a manner 
unnecessary by such matters of personal history as were included 
by Madame Craven in her first and most famous work, Le Récit 
dune Seur. All the world, one might say, became her intimate 
friends on the publication of that volume. She wrote it when 
she was nearly sixty, and it is now in its forty-second French 
edition, besides having achieved a wide reputation in the admir- 
able English translation of Miss Emily Bowles. Beginning a 


* What's Bred in the Bone. By Grant Allen. Boston: B. R. Tucker. 
+ Wilenm: Craven, nf La Ferrotiays. Parle Viconte d: Meaux. Paris: Librairie Aca- 
démique Didier. Perrin et Cie. F 
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literary career so late in life, she afterwards produced some four- 
teen or fifteen other works, some of them biographical, others 
fictitious, but all having the same great motive, of inciting souls 
to the love of God, which had first induced her to make what 
must have been the painful effort of unveiling to the world the 
inner lives of those she had held most dear. The Vicomte de 
Meaux says that on his return from the Catholic Congress held 
at Baltimore in 1889, he was able to tell Madame Craven that 
she was the European author whom he had heard most fre- 
quently spoken of on this side of the water, and concerning 
whom he had been questioned with the most interested and 
affectionate regard. One can easily believe that who, like the 
present writer, owes to her inimitable first volume the most 
powerful external impetus determining the end of an old life and 
the beginning of a new one. None of her succeeding volumes 
have reached so wide a circle of readers, although Fleurange, the 
best of her novels, has passed already into a twenty-eighth 
edition, and, like the Rect d'une Sewur, has been crowned by 
the French Academy. 

Madame Craven reached the very advanced age of eighty- 
two, and even then, says the Vicomte de Meaux, her death 
seemed premature. At eighty-odd she was still youthful. But 
her last illness, which lasted nearly a year, was at first marked 
by a sort of aphasia, which soon passed into an absolute impos- 
sibility either to speak or write, while still leaving her hearing 
and her intelligence untouched. It was plain that her affections 
outlived all else, but the exchange of ideas, and the distinct 
manifestation of her will and her desires, was thenceforward for- 
bidden to her. Only at the very end, when she was apprised 
that the last sacraments were about to be administered, the soft 
groan which had become habitual on her lips, changed into a 
sort of joyful cry. ‘‘ When the Sacred Host was brought to her,”’ 
says the Vicomte de Meaux, “her poor body, already almost 
entirely inert, was seen to make an effort to rise, and her eyes 
burned with a final glow. All was ended for her. A few hours 
later, peacefully and without a struggle, she rejoined in the 
bosom of God those good and charming beings whose history 
she had written and whose memory she had made immortal.” 
She had survived all of her own generation, and had never borne 
a child. But her nephew, Count Albert de Mun, son of that 
dear sister Eugénie who had been most near of all to Madame 
Craven's heart, still carries on most nobly the traditions of a 
noble and God-fearing race. 
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Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s essays* on various aspects of nature, 
reprinted from the Christian Union, in which they have been 
appearing during the last four years, are very pleasant reading. 
They are not particularly suggestive, it is true; but though’ they 
do not quicken thought, they present some agreeable pictures of 
out-door life as it affects one in a dreamy, semi-reflective mood. 
Mr. Mabie’s prose is almost musical at times. Accompanying this 
volume comes, from the same publishers, another | which Mr. Mabie 
prefaces in a manner to persuade one that he would be a more 
trustworthy guide out-of-doors than in the library for people whose 
tastes have not been conventionalized. To us, at least, it seems 
as if no one who really knew and heartily loved his Shakspeare 
could be otherwise than bored, not to say disgusted, with Landor’s 
Citation. So that when we are told, as in this introduction, that 
“there is nothing in English which surpasses it in the quality of pure 
literature,” and that it is a “transcription of life . . . so perfect 
of its kind . . . that we are reminded of the lavish and richly 
colored life of Egypt in ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ and of the large 
simplicity and massive form of Roman life in ‘Julius Casar,’” our 
interest in Mr. Mabie as an appraiser of literary values is extin- 
guished once for all. 

There is some excellent work in Miss Jewett’s new volume,t 
and none that is not very good. “In Dark New England Days ” 
there is a certain weird, half-tragic force very simply attained, as 
most fine touches doubtless are. ‘‘ The Luck of the Bogans ” is also 
very sympathetically told. Asa painter of New England life Miss 
Jewett is more subjective, more obviously reflective than her great 
rival in that field, Miss Wilkins. But though her stories have not 
the crisp alertness and unavoidably contagious sense of humor 
which distinguishes the work of the author of Szster Liddy, they 
are, and possibly for that very reason, not less veracious as tran- 
scripts of ordinary New England life. Miss Jewett’s style is very 
charming. 


* Under the Trees. By Hamilton W. Mabie. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

t Citation and Examination of William Shakspeare. By Walter Savage Landor. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

t Strangers and Wayfarers. By Sarah Orne Jewett. New York and Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 
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I.—A CHRISTIAN APOLOGY.* 


The translators of this admirable work are entitled to our 
warmest praise and thanks for the most opportune and _ useful 
task which they have undertaken and, partly fulfilled. We are 
sadly lacking in original works in the very necessary branch of 
Apologetics in the English language. Those who might be 
capable of producing them are deterred by the great cost of 
publication, which publishers are unwilling to assume, having so 
little prospect of a sufficient sale even to defray their expenses, 
let alone making a reasonable profit. In Germany, on the con- 
trary, the most solid and learned works, in this and other 
branches of sacred science, are continually appearing. Some of 
these—for instance, the works of Hettinger and Scheeben—have 
been translated and published in England, and there are others 
which it would be most desirable to have translated. This is 
being done for Dr. Schanz’s Apology by English ecclesiastics, 
although it is issued by an American publisher. It is a work of 
extensive and thorough learning, especially in scientific and _his- 
torical branches. It is not so strong in the metaphysical portion 
as in its other parts. The first volume embraces topics of re- 
ligious history, biology, psychology, anthropology, natural theol- 
ogy, cosmology, the unity and antiquity of the human race, etc., 
under the general heading of “God and Nature.” The second 
volume, the translation of which is now due, embraces under the 
general head of ‘‘God and Revelation” topics in the compara- 
tive history of religion, the origin and credibility of Christianity, 
Prophecy, Miracles, the Bible, and Christology. The third vol- 
ume embraces the principal topics which fall under the general 
heading of “Christ and the Church,” concluding with the Papacy 
and the relation between Christianity and general culture. 

The author’s style is very condensed, sometimes obscure, and 
evidently has presented great difficulties to the translators. The 
translation is very literal, too much so, in fact, usually correct, 
and sufficiently clear to make the sense intelligible. Neverthe- 
less, it is sometimes more obscure than the original, often awk- 
ward, and showing marks of haste and oversight, which have 
led even to singular mistranslations, unless these are merely errors 
of the press. On page 437 we read that “ Rambouillet has lately 
been vigorously -belaboring the now defunct Motais, and he bids 

* A Christian Apology. By Paul Schanz, D.D., D.Ph., Professor of Theology at the 


University of Tiibingen. Translated by Rev. Michael F. Glancey and Rev. Victor J. 
Schobel, D.D. In three volumes. Vol. I., ‘‘God and Nature.” New York and Cincinnati: 


Pustet & Co. 
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fair to continue the fight. He strenuously maintains that, accord- 
ing to Moses, the Cainites had long since gone forth from the 
land of Nod, etc.” Now, this is the very thing that Motais 
maintained,.and in the original we find that the word translated 
“maintains” is “bestreitet,” which signifies “combats”; “er 
sucht vor allem zu Jdestreiten, dass Moses das Geschlecht Kains 
schon friihzeitig aus dem Lande Nod -aufbrechen lasse” (p. 353). 

The author has been criticised as falling short of the com- 
mon doctrine of theologians on the guarantee of inspiration against 
all error in matters not pertaining to faith or morals. The trans- 
lators have appended a cautionary note to a passage on page 
367. Those who have not read the whole work in the original 
German will be better able to understand the views of Dr. Schanz 
when the translation of the second volume appears. It contains 
an entire chapter on Inspiration, from which we quote one pas- 
sage: ‘Was aber den Umfang der Inspiration betrifft, so ist 
daran fest zu halten, dass die ganze Heilige Schrift das Wort 
Gottes enthalt, aber doch nicht alle Theile in gleich unmittelbarer 
Weise. Jedenfalls ist fiir alle Theile als Minimum die /rrthums- 
losigkett zu fordern, welche nur aus gottlichem Beistand und 
gottlicher Einwirkung zu erklaren ist” (p. 343). In respect to 
the extent of inspiration, it must be firmly held that the entire 
Holy Scripture contains the Word of God, yet not, however, 
all parts in an equally immediate ‘manner. In every instance, 
for all parts, the very least which must be exacted is ¢merrancy, 
which is only to be explained by divine assistance and divine in- 
fluence. 

The mechanical execution of the volume might pass muster 
were it not for the faintness of the impression. 


2.—OUR COMMON BIRDS AND HOW TO KNOW THEM.* 


On the farther side of the Harlem River, within easy reach by 
drive or walk, are some of the most charming woodlands imagin- 
able. Along the Bronx, within a stone’s throw of Fordham Col- 
lege, are dells and woods so exceedingly beautiful as to enchant 
one into long rambles and day-dreams and wild-flower gatherings 
and pencil sketching. During a recent ramble there we came 
across a great strapping, manly fellow wearing the uniform of St. 
John’s cadets, sketching with an enthusiasm worthy of a true lover 
of nature. Not only may one find “woodlands wild” and the 


* Our Common Birds and How to Know Them. By John B. Grant. With sixty-four plates. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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sweet perfumes that come from those humble little flowers, but 
also the wondrous variety of sound ; and, sweetest far, the songs of 
a thousand birds as they flit and glint midst the dank bowers of 
the spring woods. And all this not more than one hour's ride from 
where we write here in the very heart of this great dusty, harsh- 
sounding, albeit attractive city of New York. Those of us who 
are country bred and born, but who are now shut up amidst 
walls of stone and brick, with only a peep at nature now and 
then in the park, have a keener relish, I fancy, for things of na- 
ture than others. Therefore we welcome Mr. Grant's book most 
heartily. It is no uncommon book, though the author is very modest 
in his claim, as is shown by the very first line of his introduction. 
However, Mr. Grant is an ornithologist of no mean ability. His 
introduction tells you something about the book, his authorities, 
and a hint of method of bird study, and the region of his 
observation: ‘“ The birds which have come under the author's own 
observation, and whose habits are here recorded, were seen on Long 
Island, near Flushing, and at various points upon the Hudson 
between New York City and Peekskill.’”’ Then follows the essay, 
“ Our Common Birds and How to: Know Them,” well written, full of 
information, a practical lesson on how, where, and when to study the 
subject, very valuable to a lover of birds who desires to know some- 
thing more of them than mere unenlightened observation will give 
him. The plates are beautiful illustrations, each accompanied by a 
descriptive text. The plate of the blue jay—that winter dandy, a 
veritable Beau Brummell among birds—is wonderfully life-like. 
We do not agree with what the author says of the cat-bird. Our 
own observation of this nightingale of the North leads us to think 
that it is not true to say that it has ‘ skulking habits.” It may be, 
however, that our poetical friends of the honeysuckle bush—they 
nested there in our youthful days—were better bred than most cat- 
birds. Has Mr. Grant ever seen the work of Dr. Howard Jones, of 
Circleville, Ohio—Airds of Ohio and Their Nests? When a book is 
limited to one hundred copies, and each copy costing $150—it can- 
not now be obtained for less than $300 a copy, we believe—every 
one does not get to see it. Mr. Grant should see it, however. Oxr 
Common Birds and How to Know Them is more accessible, and 
hence really more valuable. Its index is copious, the price modest, 
its English excellent. 
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3.—MEDITATIONS ON THE GOSPELS.* 


The general plan of these excellent meditations is that the 
Gospel of each Sunday furnishes the matter for the whole week. 
There is an appendix with meditations on special feasts of the 
saints. We have any number of books of meditations, from all 
of which some profit may doubtless be gained, but there are 
few that can be highly commended. Extravagant, high flown 
language, strained interpretations of Scripture; sentences which 
sound well but mean little practically; repetition of ideas in differ- 
ent words, are common faults, all of which are absent in the 
book before us. It combines brevity with great suggestiveness. 
Each sentence is in its right place and furnishes abundant 
material for thought, and there is a logical connection between 
each part of the meditation. We are happy, therefore, to recom- 
mend this practical, common-sense book of meditations. 


* —_—— 
4.—THE CENTENARY LIFE OF ST. ALOYSIUS.TF 


We trust we are not too late in congratulating the professor 
and students of the Rhetoric Class of ’92 of St. Francis Xavier's 
College on their production of the Lzfe of St. Aloysius Gonzaga. 
In a work of this kind, written by boys under nineteen, one 
would naturally expect to find bombast of language and crudity 
of thought. But such is not the case here. There is a gentle 
modesty and simplicity pervading the whole book which gives it 
a peculiar charm. We are told that almost ten thousand copies 
have been sold—surely a success unparalleled in devotional litera- 
ture. It is not often that an ascetic book reaches its eighth edition 
within a few weeks—nor is it often that an ascetic book can 
have appreciative and laudatory criticism from secular papers such 
as the New York Sun, Herald, and Recorder. The modern 
young man, whose chief ambition is a life of luxury, can draw 
much profit from reading this little book. 


5.—THE AGES OF FAITH.} 


Two years ago we praised the former volumes of this beauti- 
ful publication of Kenelm Digby’s great work. What we said 


* Meditations on the Gospels for Every Day in the Year. By Pére Médaille, S.J. Trans- 
lated into English under the direction of the Rev. W. H. Eyre, S.J. London: Burns 
& Oates, Limited; New York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

t Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga. Edited by Rev. J. F. X. O’Conor, S.J. New York: St. 

Francis Xavier's College. 

t Mores Catholici; or, Ages of Faith. By Kenelm H. Digby. Vol. Hl. New York: 

P. O'Shea, 
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then we now reiterate concerning the third volume. Certainly 
Mr. O’Shea’s enterprise should receive ready support from the 
public, so that the forthcoming volumes may soon be at hand. 
We will quote the closing paragraph of the third volume: “ The 
monks and friars have conducted us to the threshold of those 
true asylums of peace, of which, in the beginning, I said that 
we should speak, where souls through powers that faith bestowed 
won rest and ease and peace, with bliss that angels shared. 
Our course tends unto the summit. ‘On to the abbey!’ as the 
poet says. Already we have met the men who come from it, 
whose strains still sound to us like the sweet south wind that 
breathes upon a bank of violets: but no more yet of this; for 
'tis a chronicle of day by day, not a relation for a visit, nor be- 
fitting this late meeting. Here will we repose and wait till the 
morn, in golden mantle clad, shall walk o’ef the dew of yon 
bright eastern hill. So that, gentle reader, with respect to the 
peace enjoyed and imparted during faithful Ages, half yet re- 
mains unsaid.” 


6.—BELLS OF THE SANCTUARY.* 


Catholic literature sustained a real loss in the sudden death 


of Kathleen O'Meara in 1888, in the full maturity of the noble 
career she had chosen, and to which she gave the full bent of a 
pious and highly cultivated intelligence. 

The life of the holy priest De Segur, and that of the saintly 
Madame Legros, foundress and first novice mistress of the Sisters 
of Charity, compose the third of the series of publications enti- 
tled Bells of the Sanctuary, and are the last bequest to us of 
the gifted author. These lives are given in a clear, concise style, 
are of intense interest, and have received the warm commenda- 
tion of Cardinal Manning, who thus sums up the life of De Se- 
gur: “The life of Monseigneur Gaston De Segur is one of he- 
roic patience, zeal, and piety, under an affliction which would 
have crushed any soul which was not sustained, hour after hour, 
by continu.l union with God. For six-and-twenty years he per- 
severed in preaching and hearing confessions of students, soldiers, 
working-men, and of the poor, daily and without intermission, in 
total blindness.” 

His youth was innocent in the world; endcwed with all social 
gifts and great artistic powers, beloved by kindred and friends. 

* The Blind Apostle and A Heroine of Charity. Third series of ‘‘ Bells of the Sanctuary.” 


By Kathleen O'Meara. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co, 
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He began life in diplomacy; gave up all to become a priest; was 
sent to Rome by the imperial government in France, in an office 
of great distinction, with an open and certain ecclesiastical career, 
almost promised, before him; but in one day and in a moment 
one eye became absolutely sightless. The other soon began to 
fail. He returned to France, and shortly after, while walking 
with his brother, he suddenly said “I am blind.” The other eye 
was also dark. Then began a life truly heroic. To console his 
mother he went to Tours, to Lourdes, to Ars, if haply he might 
miraculously regain his sight. But he had made an absolute sub- 
mission of his will to the will of God, and asked nothing but 
patience. For in his first Mass as a priest he had begged of our 
Blessed Mother whatsoever grace he needed most, and he believed 
that this affliction was the answer to his prayer. 

Patience he had, and much need of it, not alone because h?> 
was blind, but in regard to the sufferings he endured from the 
spiritual blindness of those with whom he came in contact. To 
De Segur was granted what Gabriel Malagrida and other saints 
have beautifully called ‘‘the supreme happiness of the supreme igno- 
miny.” Which, being explained, is not only to be persecuted by 
the enemies of God, but by God’s own servants; to be misin- 
terpreted, misunderstood, and reviled, even by ‘the ministers of 
the Temple.” In the midst of the untold good De Segur was 
doing for God’s poor, at the very time when his life was threat- 
ened by the Freemasons of France, the holy priest, misinterpret- 
ed, misunderstood, and reviled, was suspended by the Archbishop 
of Paris. How gloriously God righted this holy man Miss 
O'Meara has well told. 

The life of Madame Legros was truly heroic in devotion and 
celestial in wisdom. It was her wisdom that St. Vincent de Paul 
spoke of when he described her work. ‘ Your convent,” he said, 
‘will be the house of the sick; your cell, a hired room; your 
chapel, the parish church; your cloister, the streets of the city 
or the wards of the hospital; your enclosure, obedience; your 
grating, the fear of God; your veil, holy modesty.” The Sisters 
of Charity, who fill the world and are revered by all, are the 
reflection of her mind and example. 

The book is well printed. on tinted paper and is tastefully 
bound. 
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7.—THE VENERABLE MADELEINE BARAT.* 


The object of this volume is to present to Catholics a cheaper 
and more popular history of the servant of God, the venerable 
Mother Barat, than the voluminous one translated from the 
French of the Abbé Baunard some years ago, and, while thus 
bringing it within the reach of a greater number of readers, to 
spread more widely the knowledge of her virtues and the lesson 
of her life. Mother Barat’s virtues were many, no one of them 
more conspicuous than her deep humility. It was her profound 
humility which led to her great achievements; and if God 
gives us grace to build in the least measure on the same foun- 
dation we may hope to accomplish something towards the same 
end. Lady Fullerton asks, ‘‘Who was ever more simply humble 
than Mother Barat?” and answers in the record of a life that 
not alone preserved its humility but as well the perfect simpli- 
city which is the delicate bloom of that heavenly virtue. 

Mother Barat felt deeply that we want saints in what is call- 
ed society as well as amongst the poor. “Be apostles, my chil- 
dren,” she said, as much to the young brides of the Faubourg 
St. Germain as to the nuns she sent to the shores of the Missis- 
sippi; and, indeed, it is true that were there more saints among 
the rich there would soon be but few poor. We regret to 
say that the publisher’s part of this book is anything but well 
done. 


* The Life of the Venerable Madeleine Barat, Foundress of the Society of the Sacred Heart of 
Fesus. From the French, by Lady Georgiana Fullerton. New York: P. O'Shea. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


\LL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Catholic authors are watching with interest the progress of 
the movement initiated by the Columbian Reading Union. The 
letters from them printed in THE CATHOLIC WORLD have 
been eagerly read and discussed in various Reading Circles. We 
again renew our request that authors will kindly send to us 
any suggestion. which may assist in the diffusion of Catholic 
literature. In the catalogue of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,. 
of Boston, we find eighteen bvoks by Catholic authors. Six of 
the number are from the pen of the well-known writer whose: 
name is signed to this letter : 


“It is cheering to know that we are to have a complete list 
of Catholic authors of our vernacular. There never was a time 
when a solidarity of our literature was more needed than the: 
present. A vast and ever increasing mass of printed matter is 
before the people, and infiltrates through all the homes of this. 
nation. Much of it is pernicious, and of a nature to confuse the 
understanding as to what is true. It rises before us like some 
tower of Babel, seemingly pointing skyward, but in reality a 
fabric of error. How good and useful, then, to have a safe guide 
to point the way: how valuable for those who read, and how 
inspiriting for those who write. 

“The literature of a country should be two-fold in its scope: 
it should not only be the exponent of the best thought of the. 
age, but it should /ead this thought to highest aims. Authors 
are the chosen intellectual standard-bearers. The public should - 
follow those whose motto is ‘Excelsior, and turn away 
from low pessimistic realism. Yet how to know where to turn 
has been a perplexing question. Your careful labors will assist to. 
dispel uncertainty. They will give light where light is needed, 
and future generations will profit thereby. 


‘“MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN, 
‘* Washington, D.C.” 
* * . 


We gladly accept the offer of assistance contained in the fol- 
lowing letter from Cork: 


“For well-nigh forty years I have been an ardent reader, es- 
pecially of Catholic literature; have chiefly formed the. library of the. 
Catholic Young Men’s Society here, and have collected a consider- 


able number of volumes for my own use, perhaps .a_thousand, . 
VOL, LIl.—4o0 
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“While engaged in the pleasing duty of collecting donations of 
books for the reconstruction of our library about this time 
last year, I sent for a copy of a publication which, no doubt, would 
be of great use to your Reading Union: A Catalogue of Books 
presented to His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. by the Catholics of Great 
Britain on the occasion of his Jubilee, 1887; and inside a further 
title is: ‘Papal Jubilee Library: A collection of books written 
or published by Catholics born or living in England during the 
years 1837-87. Presented to the Sovereign Pontiff Leo the 
Thirteenth on the occasion of his Golden Jubilee, December 31, 
1887.’ Should you desire to get a copy of this book and find 
that it is out of print, my copy would be most cheerfully placed 
at your service. 

““My writing now is not entirely from a disinterested motive. 
Reading your articles in THE CATHOLIC WORLD entices me to 
ask for membership, provided that one so far removed as I am 
could benefit by membership. I would earnestly ask to be 
sent a copy of Bssks and Reading, by Brother Azarias, also a 
copy of the list of his works which you have published. For 
our young men’s reading-room I should also ask to be furnished 
with any reports you publish, rules for your reading classes or 
other study movements. 

“T think, from the books which I have collected for my own 
use, I may be able to somewhat assist your Union in its noble 


objects of encouraginy the reading of Catholic works and enlarg. 
ing the scope of Catholic literature generally. 
“THOMAS H. ATTRIDGE. 


** Cork, Ireland.” 
¥* * ® 


Under the guidance of the Very Rev. Canon Sheehan, Mr. 
Thomas H. Attridge, and others a library has been formed for 
the use of the Cork Young Men’s Society.. Its objects are well 
stated in this appeal: 


“Much has been said of the want in Cork of the first requisite 
of intellectual progress—a good popular library. That want is 
now, at least partially, supplied. There is not an institution in 
the kingdoin that we know of which offers as good a library oa 
such terms and with such facility as the Cork Young Men's 
Society now presents to its members. There are not, perhaps, a 
dozen men in Cork who possess, except as subscribers to the 
comparatively expensive public libraries, such a collection of books 
_as that of which every member of the Young Men’s Society may 
now be master. 

“Come then, brothers; whoso feels the noble ambition to 
know truly and think rigatly throbbing at his heart, making his 
young blood bound, or preserving in age the vivacity of youth, 
let him avail of advantages such as he never had before. Whoso 
is resolved not to be a mere clod of the valley, or a mere imple- 
ment of commerce, let him comz. Whoso would glance back 
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through the world of the past, or look abroad upon the world of 
the present, or peer out into the world of the future, let him 
come. Let those come who would train their own minds for 
the rough practical contest with the world; who would not 
lcse some of the greatest pleasures and advantages of life; who 
would not expose themselves unprotected to some of its greatest 
dangers. Let those come who would learn the great sciences, 
know the great deeds, grasp the thoughts, or listen to the 
sweet songs of our own time and of other days. 

“Let us not leave refinement and cultivation of mind to those 
who call themselves our ‘betters.’ We have as good a right to 
enjoy and use the advantages of literature as any man in this 
land. Let us be convinced that any station is rendered noble 
and beautiful when its duties are performed and its opportunities 
are availed of; but self-indulgence, recklessness, and ignorance, 
these are in every station vulgar, disgusting, and deplorable. A 
scholar is a scholar, in purple or in rags; a clown is a clowa, 
whether he wears a tradesman’s cap or a duke’s coronet.” 

‘The character of the library is as good and as varied as the 
limited means of the society permit. Some of the departments, 
however, are almost empty, most of them are imperfect. It is for 
the members themselves, and those who think with them and 
those who would help the cause of religion and education amongst 
us, to say whether it shall so continue. Valuable books are 
mouldering in half the houses of Cork which would be of rich 
utility in the Young Men’s Society. Persons die every week 
letting their libraries be sold or scattered, who by bequeathing 
them to the society would really promote God's glory and man’s 
salvation. This should not be. But it is on the efforts of mem- 
bers themselves that most reliance should be placed. “ae 

“ The circulation of good books is an obvious benefit. It is en- 
forced not only by experience but by the most influential authority 
of the present time. In fact, every one who observes with at- 
tention the condition of the people and the signs of the times 
becomes alarmingly conscious that the spread of irreligious and 
immoral publications is just the one danger that society has now 
most to fear, and that we cannot hope practically to meet that 
danger unless we are prepared to supplant these publications by 
good ones. The licentious novel, the Protestant or infidel news- 
paper, the brilliant, self-assured, but false and foolish essay—these 
are the devil’s weapons now; and as there is a change in the 
policy of evil, so there must be a change in the policy of good. 
Let us look to it while it is yet time. Man is no machine— 
never believe it. His hand is obedient to his head and heart: 
but these are ruled by ideas; and if you have allowed the insid- 
ious voice of error to beguile the one, and the fatal fascination of 
sin to seize upon the other, then you have allowed a man to be 
transformed into a demon; and if you let this go on, nothing 
is safe; law, property, life, honor, religion—all will sooner or 
ater perish.” 
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A representative of the Pacific Coast Women’s Press Associa- 
tion informs us that its scope is broader than that of any other 
press association in the United States. Its very commendable 
purpose is to educate the younger members of the association, 
and to give to all the members practical assistance in their work. 
Books written by members are well advertised; readers and lec- 
turers are secured a hearing before the best-known newspaper repre- 
sentatives; a circulating library and other means of self-improve- 
ment are to be supplied with earnest good-will and a deep spirit of 
helpfulness. As many of the members are Catholics, we may look 
to this Press Association for some of our future Catholic authors. 


The Pacific Coast has a climate very favorable for literary work. 
* * * 


Some of the members of our Reading Circles, gifted with a 
talent for writing, will be interested to know that the Pacific 
Coast Literary Bureau, 1419 Taylor Street, San Francisco, Cal., 
is prepared to take charge of the reading and criticism of all 
kinds of manuscript; and to revise for publication short stories, 
novels, poems, etc. The manager is Mrs. Emeiie Tracy Y. Park- 


hurst. , 
We have received the following list of Pacific Coast Catholic 


writers: Charles Anthony Doyle, Sister Anna Rafael, Marcella 
Fitzgerald, Elizabeth Hogan, Elodie Hogan, W. S. Green, Emilie 
Tracy Y. Parkhurst, Mary Lambert, Teresa I. Talbot Condon, 
Agnes Manning, Carrie Stevens Waltcr, Harriet Skidmore, Kate 
Nesfield, Rose O’Halloran, Charles Warren Stoddard, Daniel 
O'Connell, R. E. White, and Rev. Father Crowley. 


* * * 


Since the publication of the list of Catholic authors in the 
January (1891) CATHOLIC WORLD a number of additional names 
have been sent to us from various places. Names only will 
not give us the desired information. Concerning such Catholic 
authors we wish to know: (1) the titles of books, (2) the names 
of publishers, (3) an indication of which books are now for sale. 
We would like to have our complete list of authors thoroughly 
reliable as a guide to book-buyers and for reference use in libra- 
ries. Though the task of arranging the data at our disposal is 
very tedious, we hope to get it completed during the summer 


months. 
o * * 


The missionary work to be done by Catholic literature is too 
often forgotten. In a Western State eight Catholic books of 
standard merit, though some of them are repulsively printed, 
have been read by a ‘would-be convert.” He has made a 
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good selection to start with, and if he will write again stating 
his difficulties, we shall cheerfully suggest a further course of 
reading. His letter is as follows: 


“T have read Fatth of Our Fathers, by Cardinal Gibbons ; 
and Plain Talk, by Segur; have managed to borrow a cate- 
chism; Zhink Well On’t and Catholic Christian Instructed, by 
Challoner; Papist Misrepresented, by Gother ; Cobbett’s Protes- 
tant Reformation, and the Mission Book. If these books are not 
quite suitable I am willing to purchase ‘anything you specially 
recommend to be read. I am a would-be convert, a school 
teacher, and have just received an eye-opener and am anxious for 
more knowledge. There is no Catholic church nearer than seventy- 
five miles. I have never seen the priest, and no members. in 
this vicinity have yet entered on their Easter duties. I am 
anxious to gain the greatest possible knowledge without reading 
the same over and over in different books, and to save time and 
expense; and then turn colporteur. Was about to sell Alden’s 
Manifold Cyclopedia, but found it endorsed only by Protestants, 
and wanted to secure the full set of volumes before I became 
interested in Roman Catholicity. Can you please recommend a 
cyclopeedia from Catholic origin which is more truthful and su- 
perior to Aiden’s Manifold?” 

* * * 

On Catholic subjects especially there is no cyciopzedia more 
trustworthy than Appletons’. Two prominent Catholic writers, 
Rev. Bernard O'Reilly, D.D., and John Gilmary Shea, LL.D., 
were employed on the staff of revisers, while the list of contri- 
butors contains the names of several eminent Catholic scholars. 
Cardinal Gibbons gave his opinion of the work in these words: 


“For the American reader and student I regard App/etons’ 
American Encyclopedia as by far the best work of the kind that 
we have, and I cordially commend it to all as being just and 
fairly accurate in the vast amount of information it furaishes. 

“J. CARDINAL GIBBONS. 

‘' Baltimore, Fanuary 31, 1889." 

* 


A writer in the Michigan Catholic has given this favorable 
opinion of the Columbian Reading Union: 


“For the last three years New York has been the head 
centre of the crusade in favor of Catholic literature. THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD has been there doing the laborious pre- 
paratory work. It has searched catalogues of publishers, 
consulted bibliographies, prepared courses of reading, and by 
its enthusiastic devotion it has succeeded in arousing the interest 
of every thinking reader in a cause so pregnant with the happiest 
effects. Ever since it came into existence this magazine has played 


* * 
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a conspicuous part in defending and advancing the cause of Cath- 
olic education. We think the patient industry expended on its 
Columbian Reading Union will not be the least fruitful of its labors. 
Moreover, there is nothing selfish or narrow about the men who 
make this magazine. They are the first to hail the coming of the 
Catholic Reading Circle Review and to recommend it to Amer- 
ican readers. This spirit of co-operation among the leaders will be 
a valuable example for all the promoters of the work. We must 
all work with zealous and united effort. The spread of Catholic 
thought, the knowledge of a long maligned, long misunderstood 
church and people is the great missionary work of the day. And 
every Catholic from the Pope to the peasant can do his part. In 
union there is strength. If we work with earnest and united effort 
success is sure to follow.—CLERUS.”’ 
* * * 

The editor of the Northwestern Chronicle, Rev. John Conway, 

kindly endorses our work in very complimentary terms: 


“ Our readers in the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis know of 
many excellent local literary societies. The societies in these two 
cities are doing very good work, but there is room for more of 
them. The Columbian Reading Union, whose headquarters is in 
New York, is setting a good example to the whole country. Its 
object is to promote the study of Catholic literature. How well it 
is succeeding may be gathered from the various reports of the dif- 
ferent reading clubs which it has influenced. If the Union did no 
more than to prepare the long list of Catholic authors published in 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD, even this work entitles it to great praise. 
The list is restricted to those authors whose writings have appeared 
in English. Though by no means complete, it is a long and an 
honorable one, covering almost every field of literature. There are 
names:-in it which many people took for granted belonged to others 
than ;Catholics, although there was no reason why they should. 
The Catholic reader has a grand list from which to choose, and 
he is amere snob and nothing more in literature who will not see 
merit in many of these writers. Those who note the trend of 
readers remark that some Catholics take a certain pride in stating 
that they never read a Catholic book. If these people were cata- 
logued their place in the world of literature would be similar to 
the social position of those Catholics who boast that they never 
associate with their fellow-Catholics. © The former are intellectual 
nonentities; the latter are the objects of secret contempt, con- 
cealed only through politeness. The Columbian Reading Union is 
doing a great deal to establish a healthy state of literature among 
Catholics. We wish it every success.” 


We hope that these words of encouragement will urge the 
members and friends of the Columbian Reading Union to renewed 
activity in assisting us to complete speedily our list of Catholic 
authors, M. C. M. 
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WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


AMONG the many letters of good cheer which greeted the 
Publisher during the past month, and which are unhappily too 
numerous and often too lengthy to quote, there was one from 
which an extract will be opportune for the Publisher’s text this 
month : 

“ Returning to ———— after an absence of seven months in 
Europe, I am glad to see the admirable change in THE CATH- 
o1.ic WORLD, which has been welcomed in our house for many 
years—since April, 1865. Accept our congratulations, not only 
for the fine appearance of the magazine but for the excellent 
standard it has so long maintained.” 

«* 

This, my dear reader, is not a good month in which to call upon 
your enthusiasm for any kind of literature. You care for little else 
than to keep cool. Business is dull, vacation is at hand, you are 
fagged out with hard work perhaps, and you feel that your 
mind is unequal to anything heavier than a light diet of fiction. 
But the Publisher thinks it is just the time to te!l you of his 
plans for the future; and he hopes, indeed he feels sure, that he 
has your attention and your interest. 
*« 

For of course you have said “Amen” to the congratulations 
of his correspondent. You not only agree with what has been 
said of the magazine, but it is not unlikely that you think 
you would put it stronger. Of course you would, and of 
course you will when you send the next renewal of your sub- 
scription. Don't forget it, please, and in the meantime _re- 
hearse it frequently for the benefit of your immediate acquaint- 
ance. You know it is a fine magazine, that no effort is spared 
to make it such, that it has qualities which make it compare 
favorably with the best of its contemporaries. Don’t be afraid to 
give these good qualities an equally good airing. You can’t give 
the magazine and its aims too much publicity. It is in just such 
soil that it will thrive. 


® 
* * 


You may learn something of enthusiasm in this respect from 
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a few sentences taken at random from two letters received by 
the Publisher from readers of the magazine who are not Catho- 
lics. The first is from a gentleman who holds a prominent posi- 
tion in public life, and whose name is known and honored through- 
out the land: “I enclose my check for $4 for the coming year’s 
subscription to THE CATHOLIC WORLD. Some one has been kind 
enough to send it to me. Although I am not a Catholic, I find 
it such manly, Christian reading that I am glad to pay for it.” 
Another writes: “I always welcome it first among all the regu- 
lar periodicals I receive, and though I am a Protestant I always 
recommend it to my friends.” 


* 
* * 


If every reader of the magazine had something of this enthu- 
siasm and put it into such practical shape it would speedily be felt 
in the right way at the Publisher’s desk. I know the Publisher 
has said ail this before, but he cannot say it too often. He has 
undertaken a number of plans which look to the improvement of 
the magazine, to the enlargement of the sphere of its usefulness. 
And he expects your support; he has counted on it in all that 
he has undertaken, and he feels that he will have no use for the 
word disappointment. 

Pr 

And what has the Publisher been doing? Well, he has been 
planning on a large scale—on so large a scale, indeed, that there 
are some fulks who call him an optimist, a word which can be 
interpreted according to the taste and fancy of the interpreter. 
And he made the first step towards the realization of these plans 
when he plunged into debt and began the erection of a large 
building which will be used for the publication of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, and for spreading the Gospel generally through the me- 
dium of printer’s ink. This building is now almost completed ; 
machinery, presses, and type have been purchased; and he hopes 
it will not be long before the magazine will be printed, bound, and 
mailed from its new home and under his own supervision. The 
added control he thus obtains over every department of the 
magazine will enable him the more readily to adopt every new 
plan to make it better and stronger and more widely read. 


* 
* * 


All this is the result of months of thought and labor, and in- 
volves the expenditure of many thousands of dollars. It has 
been done with confidence in its ultimate success. It is done 
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for the cause of God; His blessing is invoked upon it, and 
in. His name we appeal to our readers for the help, the en- 
couragement, and the generosity to further the cause which gives 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD a reason for its existence and con- 
tinuance. 

es 

It must be of interest to our readers to learn of a very 
warm discussion in the London Spectator (April 18-May 30 
inclusive) provoked by Dr. Abbott’s attack on Cardinal Newman. 
The doctor, whose tendencies in religious thought are those of the 
Broad Church type, has recently published through Macmillan & 
Co. a work entitled Phz/lomythus, in which he discusses Newman’s 
Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. He characterizes the late Cardinal 
as ‘‘a lover of fables,’ and while disavowing any intention of ac- 
cusing him of insincerity, harshly criticises him on personal grounds, 
condemns his style for looseness and slovenliness, and charges him in 
some instances with “‘ self-deception and a monstrous manipulation 
of conscientious conviction.” These views gave rise to the lengthy 
controversy noted above, in which both Mr. R. H. Hutton and 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward were enlisted in behalf of Cardinal Newman. The 
points raised are too numerous for summary in this department ; 
the whole discussion is worthy of a regular article. We venture, 
however, to call the attention of our readers to the matter because 
of the interest which anything touching Cardinal Newman is sure 
to receive from Catholics generally. 

«** 

In the wake of Mr. Sonnenschein’s Zhe Best Books, Henry 
Frowde, London, will issue at once A Guide Book to Books, by 
Mr. Sargent and Mr. Bernard Whishaw, The total number of 
books on all subjects recommended in this “ Guide” is about 
six thousand. While its plan is similar to that laid down in Zhe 
Best Books, arranging the titles by subjects, giving prices, pub- 
lishers, etc., it differs from it in giving to each title brief. de- 
scriptive notes. A Guide to the Choice of Books is the title of 
another work somewhat similar in character to those mentioned 
above. It is edited by Arthur H. Acland, and “has been pre- 
pared for those who have not competent advisers to tell them 
what to read, as well as to assist those who are responsible for 
libraries of books intended for popular or general use.”’ 


The International Academy of Volapiik is now completing 
the normal grammar of the “ universal language.” It will be at 
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once translated and published simultaneously in fourteen lan- 
guages: French, English, Russian, German, Danish, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, Hungarian, Roumanian, Dutch, Flemish, Swed- 
ish, and Japanese. The Academy of Volapiik, founded in 1887 
by the Munich Congress, and definitely established at the Paris 
Congress of 1889, is composed at present of thirty-five members, 
representing eighteen nationalities. The American members are 
Colonel Charles E. Sprague, of New York City; F. W. Mitch- 
ell, of Cambridge, Mass., and Lieutenant M. W. Wood, U.S.A., 
of Fort Randall, Dakota. The publication of this normal gram- 
mar is designed to put an end to certain dissensions, “ appar- 
ent,” it is said, ‘rather than real,’ which now exist among the 
adherents of Volapiik. 


The famous Greek manuscript of the New Testament, which 
dates from the fifth century and constitutes one of the chief 
treasures of the Vatican Library, where it is well known to 
scholars by its catalogue number, 1209, is now being phototypi- 
cally fac-similied by order of Pope Leo XIII., who intends to pre- 
sent a copy of the work to each of the principal libraries of 
Christendom. 


Harper & Brothers have ready for immediate publication Jiv- 
rikisha Days in Japan, by Eliza R. Scidmore; A Group of Noble 
Dames, by Thomas Hardy, and Unhappy Loves of Men of Genius, 
by Thomas Hitchcock. They will also issue a new popular edi- 
tion of W. C. Prime’s / Go a-Fishing, and a library edition of 
h. Rider Haggard’s Eric Brighteyes. 


Literary Industries, a volume by Hubert Howe Bancroft, is 
announced as nearly ready for publication by Harper & Broth- 
ers. The work is largely autobiographical, and contains the 
story of the conception of Mr. Bancroft’s great history, the man- 
ner of its composition, and the methods by which the materials 
for its completion were collected. There are many interesting 
reminiscences, also, of the famous men with whom Mr. Bancroft 
was from time to time thrown in contact, and numerous literary 
digressions, which give additional zest to an already entertaining 
narrative. 


Teaching in Both Continents is the title of a volume by E. C. 
Grasby, which is introduced to American readers by Prof. W. T. 
Harris, which will be published by the Cassell Publishing Co. It 
is a comparative study of our school system in connection with 
those of other nations. 
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Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, O., have just ready a work 
entitled Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley—historical 
and biographical essays on the early travellers and annalists, the 
pioneer press, early periodicals, the first libraries, pioneer schools, 
and numerous sketches of literary men and women, by Dr. W. H. 
Venable; Pronao: of Holy Writ—establishing, on documentary 
evidence, the authorship, date, form, and contents of each of its 
books, and the authenticity of the Pentateuch, by Rabbi Isaac 
M. Wise. 

The Catholic Publication Society Co. has just published : 

History of St. John’s College, Fordham. By H. Gaffney 
Taaffe, A.B. Profusely illustrated. 


The official translation of the Holy Father's Encyclical on 
the Labor Question. 


The same Company announces: 
The Science of the Saints in Practice. By John Baptist 
Pagani, second General of the Institute of Charity. Vol. 
III., September-December. (Vols. I. and IL have already 
been issued. ) 
Life of St. Francis di Girolamo, S.J. By E. M. Clerke. 
(New volume Quarterly Series.) 
St. Lgnatius Loyola and the Early Jesuits. By Stewart Rose. 
A new edition, with about 100 illustrations. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THe LIFE OF THE VENERABLE MADELEINE BARAT. From the French, by 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton. New York: P. O’Shea. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE. By Sir Stephen E. De Vere, Bart. London: 
Walter Scott; New York: Thomas Whittaker; Toronto: W. J. Gage 
& Co. 

PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE. By Henry George. New York: Henry 
George & Co. 

MARY OF NAZARETH, a Legendary Poem (complete in Three Parts). By Sir 
John Croker Barrow, Bart. London: Burns & Oates; New York: Cathc- 
lic Publication Society Co. 

CATHOLIC BELIEF; OR, A SHORT AND SIMPLE EXPOSITION OF CATHOLIC 
DOCTRINE. By the Very Rev. Joseph Faa Bruno, D.D. Author’s Ameri- 
can Edition, edited by Rev. Louis A. Lambert. One hundredth thousand. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

TdE AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH, AS SET FORTH IN THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, ARTICLES, AND CANONS. Sermons preached in Trinity Chapel, 
New York, during Lent, 1891. By Morgan Dix, S.T.D., Rector of Trinity 
Church. New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. 

THE BIRTHDAY BOOK OF THE SACRED HEART. Being a collection of the 
Maxims of the Saints in honor of the Sacred Heart. Compiled by Vincent 
O’Brien. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED ANGELINA OF MARSCIANO, VIRGIN, PROMOTRESS 
OF THE THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By the 
Hon. Mrs. A. Montgomery. London: Burns & Oates: New York: Catho- 
lic Publication Society Co. 

THE PRECIOUS BLOOD. By Richard F. Clark, S.J. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

Inca Rocca, and Other Poems. By Chauncey Thomas. Boston: Damrell & 
Upham. 

DE INSIGNIBUS EPISCOPORUM COMMENTARIA. Auctore Petro Josepho Ri- 
naldi-Bucci. Ratisbon, New York, Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HAMPTON NORMAL AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTE. 

AN APPEAL IN BEHALF OF THE UNITED STATES CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY. By John Gilmary Shea. Elizabeth, N. J. 

SAYINGS OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. Reprinted from Merry England. Boston: 
The Pilot Publishing Co. 

THE CATHOLIC PAGES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. A Lecture by Hon. J. L. 
MacDonald. St. Paul, Minn. : The Catholic Truth Society of America. 
OuR RIGHTS AND DUTIES AS CATHOLICS AND AS CITIZENS. A Lecture by Hon. 

W. J. Onahan. St. Paul, Minn.: The Catholic Truth Society of America. 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TABERNACLE SOCIETY OF PHI! A- 
DELPHIA. 
ON THE CONDITION OF LABOR. Encyclical of our Holy Father Pope Leo the 
Thirteenth. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 





